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PropaBLy the dispute about the date of the 
Utrecht Psalter is at an end, for lack of any 
more ar; mts that can be adduced in 
support of either of the two opinions that 
have been published on the subject. We 
call them two opinions, for, in fact, they 
resolve themselves, for practical purposes, 
into two—viz., that of Sir Thomas Hardy, 
who assigns it to the sixth century ; and 
that of his opponents, who variously assign 
it to the seventh, eighth, ninth, and tenth 
centuries. Whatever different parties in the 
Church of England may think as to the 
issue of the struggle to maintain the Atha- 
nasian Creed intact in the position which it 
has held in the Prayer Book for more than 
three centuries, the struggle itself has re- 
sulted in bringing to light the long-lost 
Utrecht Psalter, and has brought out per- 
haps nearly all that can be said on both 
sides as to the question of its date. The 
real importance of that date is not so great 
as it would have been if the date of the 


- composition of the Creed had depended upon 


it. Had there been no such internal evi- 
dence in the Creed itself to settle its date, 
it would of course have been of the highest 
interest and importance to be able to pro- 
duce an undoubted copy of that Creed writ- 
ten in the sixth century. The value, there- 
fore, of the discussion as to the date of the 
MS. is seriously detracted from when it is 
remembered that the illustration of the 
docirine of the One Person in two natures 
in the words, “ For as the reasonable soul 
and flesh is one man, so God and man is 
one Christ,” proves that it must have pre- 
ceded the Eutychian heresy condemned at 
Chalcedon in 451 a.p. Waterland. has ob- 


served that up to that time this similitude 





had been im common use from the time of 
the Apollinarian heresy, but would not have 
been used after the time of the Eutychian 
heresy on account of the apparent coun- 
tenance it might give to the Monophysites. 
The argument is more convincing than this 
author’s further plea for the Creed being 
earlier than the Council of Constantinople. 
But whatever force this latter argument 
may possess, we cannot but think that it is 
somewhat of a blot upon the otherwise ad- 
mirable Critical History of the Athanasian 
Creed, that Waterland should have gone 
out of his way to suggest, without pro- 
ducing even a shadow of evidence for his 
opinion, that Hilary, Bishop of Arles, was 
its author. 

We are not concerned now with the Creed, 
its doctrine, or its date, but only with the 
particular MS., which we believe to be the 
earliest existing transcript of it. And its 
history is sufficiently curious. 

Amongst the desiderata of the magnificent 
library which once belonged to Sir Robert 
Cotton, and is now lodged in the British 
Museum, is a manuscript which has the 
press mark Claudius A. VII. It was there 
in the seventeenth century, when Archbishop 
Ussher, of Armagh, saw it and described it, 
assigning it, as any one would naturally have 
assigned it, to the sixth century, from the 
style of rusticated Roman character in which 
it is written throughout. This style did not 
last to any much later period, and though 
many MSS. have portions, such as headings 
and the like, written in it, yet no known MS. 
of later date than that century is wholly writ- 
ten in this character. When Waterland wrote 
his Critical History of the Athanasian Creed, 
he gave an account of all the MSS. of the 
Creed which he had seen or heard of, and 
especially notices the absence of this one 
from its proper place. How it had disap- 
peared it is impossible now to conjecture. 
That it had not suffered from fire, as many 
of the other volumes of the collection had, 
was pretty plain, because none of the 
volumes which must have been adjacent to 
it had been damaged in this way. And 
there only remains the hypothesis of care- 
lessness on the part of the keeper, or theft 
by the hands of some unknown fancier of 
such things. Without, however, attempting 
to account for the fact, we can only detail it— 
viz., that the Psalter is now in the library of 
the University of Utrecht, to which it was 
presented by a Monsieur D. de Ridder, in 
1718, just five years before the first edition 
of the Critical History of the Athanasian 
Creed appeared, from the pen of Daniel 
Waterland, Archdeacon of Middlesex. The 
authorities of the University have kindly 
permitted its temporary removal to this 
country, where every page of it has been 
taken off by photography, so that now every 
one may see and judge for himself of the 
handwriting and the surface of the mate- 
ria) on which it has been written, the thick- 
ness of the vellum being perhaps the only 
point which cannot be judged as well from 
the copy as from the original. 

The Report which stands first of the three 
publications at the head of this article was 
written before the copy had been made, and 
Sir Thomas Hardy was under the additional 


. disadvantage of not having seen the original. 





All that he had seen was the photographed 
copy of the four pages of the Psalter which 
contain the Nunc Dimittis, the Gloria in 
Excelsis, the Pater Noster, the Symbolum 
Apostolorum, and the Fides Catholica, which 
now goes by the name of the Athanasian 
Creed. However, he still professes, now 
that: he has seen the original, to be of the 
same opinion—that the Utrecht Psalter, with 
its drawings, which are perhaps nearly con- 
temporaneous with the MS., is a production 
of the sixth century; that it is written 
throughout by the same hand, with the ex- 
ception of the initial (B) of the first Psalm, 
and the headings of the Psalms, which, as 
well as the initial letters of each verse, are 
written in red uncials of a size somewhat 
larger than the text, and by a different hand. 
The mistakes in both of these indicate that 
the scribe was, at least, not a very accurate 
Latin scholar. The character of the hand- 
writing is not denied to be that commonly 
used in the sixth century, and much re- 
sembles that of the celebrated MS. of Pruden- 
tius in the Imperial Library, as well as the 
almost effaced writing of the palimpsest from 
which Cardinal Angelo Mai produced his 
fragments of Cicero’s Orations. When, how- 
ever, Sir Thomas Hardy ventures to assert 
that the writing of the Prudentius and the 
Utrecht Psalter is so alike that they might 
have been produced by the same scribe, we 
are obliged to say we cannot go along with 
him; and we observe that in his second 
publication he has not repeated this opinion. 
There can, we think, be no reasonable 
doubt that the handwriting is actually of the 
sixth century ; or if not, that it is a copy of 
a later period, imitating the style of the sixth 
century—in pretty much the same way as 
if a book were printed in the nineteenth 
century in imitation of the black letter of 
the sixteenth. The question arises, which 
of these two interpretations is the more pro- 
bable. Sir Thomas Hardy unhesitatingly 
adopts the former hypothesis. The writers 
of the brief notices which have been intro- 
duced into public favour under the wing of 
the Dean of Westminster, eight in number 
(or nine, if the Dean is to be included 
amongst them, and he has as good a title to 
the name of Palaeographer as some of them), 
assign various dates from the seventh to the 
eleventh century, some of them not being 
precise to a century or so; but the reasons 
they have given for their opinion are either 
none, or of the very slightest description, 
with the exception of Mr. Bond, Mr. Thomp- 
son, and Professor Westwood, who must be 
admitted to be authorities on the subject. 
The opinion of the Bodleian Librarian, of 
course, is of great weight, but it is in this 
instance a mere opinion, unsupported by any 
argument. The opinions and arguments of 
Professor Westwood, and of Messrs. Bond 
and Thompson, are combated at great length, 
and very minutely examined in the Further 
Report, and it will therefore not be necessary 
to allude to the second of the works placed 
at the head of this article, any further than 
as it is noticed in the third. We shall dis- 
miss it therefore with the single observation 
that the Dean of Westminster, in the two 
statements he has ventured to make as 
regards the drawings, has been guilty of two 


mistakes, such as no one, we should think, 
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who had paid the least attention to the text 
and the drawings could have made. 

We were quite convinced by the Deputy- 
Keeper’s First Report that the MS. was of 
the sixth century—but there were some 
difficulties still left to be solved. And first, 
as regards the initial (B) of the first Psalm. 
Opinions seemed to differ so widely that it 
seemed as if it would be necessary to have 
recourse to the argument that such letters 
were frequently put on at a much later date 
than that of the rest of the writing. Sir 
Thomas Hardy was of opinion that it was 
the work of an Irish artist of the sixth 
century, and his judgment was supported by 
eminent Irish authorities ; but there did not 
appear to be much evidence producible 
either way, and we confess that we were 
not altogether satisfied about the matter. 
The letter itself was undoubtedly put on 
after the book had been bound up, for the 
mark of the letter shows through to the front, 
and even faintly on the back of the second 
leaf. Nevertheless, the space left for it 
indicates what the shape of the letter was 
intended to be, and it is highly satisfactory, 
therefore, to be able to fall back on the 
great probability which exists, that it was 
inserted soon after the rest of the text was 
written. Unquestionably the two facsimiles 
of the letter B, produced from a MS. of the 


sixth century, on p.*27 of this Further. 


Report, are amply sufficient to show that the 
same letter in the Utrecht Psalter may be 
of that date also. 

Sir Thomas Hardy plays off his opponents 
against each other, Mr. Bond describing the 
B as an Anglo-Frankish initial of the ninth 
century, whatever that epithet may mean ; 
and Professor Westwood calling it Anglo- 
Saxon, of the seventh or eighth century at 
carliest, adding that the drawings may 
have been added in the ninth or tenth cen- 
tury. It is something, then, to get such an 
opinion from so good an authority that the 
drawings may very well have been added a 
century or two later, and that the only 
objection, therefore, to assigning the MS. to 
the sixth century, so far as the mere hand- 
writing and shape of the letters is concerned, 
rests in the fact that One initial letter is 
supposed to be of the seventh or eighth 
century. If this were all admitted, and the 
argument about the B could be got rid of, 
Professor Westwood could assign the text 
to the fifth or sixth century. Now, that the 
B may be of the sixth century is completely 
proved by the production of two letters 
precisely resembling it, whichare undoubted! 
of that age ; and we cannot but think, there- 
fore, that the Deputy-Keeper and Professor 
Westwood have between them established 
the date of the Utrecht Psalter to be pretty 
clearly of the sixth century. We are not 
now concerned with the drawings. We are 
only arguing for the antiquity of the text, 
and we confess to a feeling of satisfaction 
that so easy and intelligible an argument 
for the antiquity of the Athanasian Creed 
is producible, inasmuch as it requires more 
knowledge of theology than any but professed 
theologians possess to appreciate the internal 
evidence from which Waterland professes to 
settle its date. 


There remains, however, the possible hy- 
pothesis that the MS. is a literal copy, 





whether for the purpose of a forgery or for 
some other unexplained end, of the rusticated 
character and tri-columnar arrangement 
which was common in the sixth century, 
somewhat after the fashion of some mo- 
dern publications of the nineteenth century 
imitating the type and spelling of the six- 
teenth or seventeenth, with which of late 
years we have been familiar. And here Mr. 
Bond and Mr. Thompson both assert that 
the writing is of a weak and irregular cha- 
racter, like that of a scribe who is copying 
in a hand to which he is not accustomed ; 
and Mr. Thompson even goes so far as to 
say that “‘an examination of the letters in 
detail will show, in the rustic letters, certain 
deviations from original forms which would 
not be found in genuine writing.” Now 
this may of course be true, but Mr. Thomp- 
son has produced no evidence of this by 
comparison with oiher MSS. of the sixth 
century. In fact, it is scarcely possible to 
produce any, for writings of this century 
are so few that they may be counted on the 
fingers. It is not the fault of either of these 
gentlemen, but only their misfortune, that 
sixth century MSS. are not producible in 
support of their opinion, which may, never- 
theless, by possibility be true; and the same 
observation applies to the remarks they have 
made on the quality of the vellum. On this 
point no one can form a reliable judgment 
unless he has seen the original. We do not 
profess to notice this argument further than 
by saying that Mr. Thompson’s opinion is 
that the vellum has ‘“‘none of the smooth 
crispness which one looks for in very ancient 
manuscripts; that Mr. Bond attributes to 
it the character of being leathery, and 
wanting the fine surface of a very ancient 
manuscript; and that the Deputy-Keeper 
asserts that the vellum of the ninth century, 
to which these gentlemen refer the Psalter, 
is “as far as possible removed in surface, 
substance, and opaqueness from the vellum 
of the Utrecht MS.” (p. 27). 

And now we recur to the handwriting. 
There is, perhaps, on both sides a tendency 
to overstate the force of the arguments re- 
spectively used. But Mr. Bond has been 
guilty of a great exaggeration in stating 
the premiss of his argument when he says 
that ‘‘ Instances can be produced of the use 
of rustic capitals even for the greater part 
of a MS. so late as the ninth or tenth cen- 
tury.” Now it must be observed that, to 
make this argument complete, it is necessary 
that the whole, and not the greater part of 
several MSS. of the ninth or tenth century 
should be produced written in rustic capitals, 
whereas it appears that there is only one 
instance producible, viz., the treatise of 
Aratus on Astronomy in the Harleian Col- 
lection, No. 647. Moreover, there was here 
an evident reason why the handwriting was 
copied. Mr. Bond observes that “in order 
to keep up the likeness of the figures it was 
found convenient to preserve the forms of 
the letters in writing within them ” (p. 28). 

It may fairly, therefore, be asked, Is there 
any assignable reason for the Utrecht Psalter 
being written throvghout, as it is, in charac- 
ters which belong to the fifth and sixth cen- 
turies, if it was really transcribed in the 
ninth or tenth. No answer to that question 
is as yet forthcoming. Unless, therefore, 





there is anything in the drawings to show 
that they could not be so early as the sixth 
century, and that being of a later century 
they were not added to the text at a consi- 
derable interval of time, it must be admitted 
that the immense amount of preponderating 
evidence is in favour of assigning at least 
the manuscript part of the Utrecht Psalter to 
thesixth century. Perhaps Sir Thomas Hardy 
has laid too much stress upon Archbishop 
Ussher’s opinion, which it seems to us is 
not entitled to as much weight as that of 
palaeographers of the present day, who have 
been much more familiar with ancient MSS. 
than anyone in the seventeenth century 
could have been. The theory must rest, not 
on authorities but on arguments; and the 
question does not resolve itself into forming 
a judgment whether we will accept Sir 
Thomas Hardy’s opinion, or adopt the con- 
clusions of Professor Westwood and Messrs. 
Bond and Thompson—but simply into a 
fair estimate of the arguments adduced. 
And one point especially to be borne in 
mind is the paucity of MSS. of the earlier 
alleged date against which these latter 
gentlemen are enlisted. At the same time 
it must in fairness be admitted that the con- 
current testimony of competent judges, 
although not supported, and perhaps not 
supportable, by any producible arguments, is 
entitled to some weight; and, above all, we 
should be unwilling to disparage that sense 
or feeling, or whatever else it is to be 
called, which enables an expert to decide 
as the Bodleian Librarian has decided, 
which is independent of the ordinary argu- 
ments which would influence the vulgar. 
And now to return to evidence which can 
be appreciated by ordinary readers. The 
matter of punctuation is of some import- 
ance. At least, Mr. Bond and Mr. Thomp- 
son appear to think so, for they both decide 
on this point against the antiquity of the 
MS. There isa free use of the semicolon, both 
proper and inverted, throughout the MS., 
as may be partially seen in the photographic 
copies inserted in the Deputy-Keeper’s first 
Report, and in the counter reports which 
have come out under the fostering wing of 
the Dean of Westminster. And here we 
may observe, that it is not of the least force 
to urge, as Mr. Bond has urged, that these 
stops are not common till the end of the 
eighth or ninth century, and that they 
are hardly ever seen before the end of the 
seventh century. For such an argument to 
be worth anything—and it would not even 
then have been conclusive, owing to the 
paucity of early MSS. to refer to for evidence 
—he ought to have been able to show that 
these points never occur in any known MS. 
anterior to the date at which he fixes the 
Utrecht Psalter. Mr.Thompson asserts, what 
would be important, perhaps, if it could be 
proved, that “‘ these marks appear to be con- 
temporaneous with the writing, the colour of 
the ink being the same. In ancient MSS. 
there are usually either no stops, or simply 
the full point.” As against this we have 
Sir Thomas Hardy’s expression of opinion 
that the colour of the ink is not the same, 
nor the punctuation contemporaneous, but 
that the point alone appeared in the original 
MS., the virgule which turns it into a semi- 
colon proper, or inverted, being afterwards 
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added, not to mark the pauses in the sense, 
but simply as the musical notation employed 
in chanting (p. 31). Now here is a point 
about which any person who has eyes can 
judge for himself, and we should be content 
to take the judgment of any fifty or a hundred 
persons selected at random as to the com- 
parative colour of the ink used for these 
stops, and that employed in writing the rest 
of the MS. We have no doubt that when 
the question was put to them, four out of 
every five would judge that, in many cases 
at least, the ink of the punctuation was fainter 
in colour ; and that all would agree that the 
instrament with which it was executed had 
a finer point than the one used for the 
rest. of the Psalter. This does not, of 
course, prove anything more than this, 
that the punctuation was added afterwards 
by some person, either the original corrector 
of the MS. or by some other scribe, perhaps 
after a considerable interval of time. And 
so it is important to enquire further into the 
nature of these stops. Apparently they 
consist of the full-stop, as it is now called, 
i.e. ® single point, and the two kinds of 
semicolon, erect andinverted. The Deputy- 
Keeper is of opinion that the original MS. 
contained only the first of these three stops, 
and that the others were added afterwards, 
not to mark the sense, but to assist in chant- 
ing. And it seems to us quite plain that 
some of the full-stops existed in the original 
MS., and that some of these had the virgule 
afterwards added to them, whilst in some 
cases the whole of the erected and inverted 
semicolon was added afterwards. We may 
add that in all three cases they appear to 
have been very capriciously put on in certain 
instances, whilst upon the whole the last two 
forms are where they might have been ex- 
pected to be. 

‘ Another exception has been taken to the 
antiquity of the MS. from the fact of cer- 
tain contractions occurring in it which it is 
said are not usual in the most ancient MSS. 
And here no question is raised as to the 
abbreviations of sacred names and titles, 
which, however, it may be observed, are 
somewhat capriciously written—sometimes at 
length, and sometimes in the contracted 
form. But both the authorities of the 
British Museum lay great stress upon the 
mark of a waved or curved stroke used as 
an abbreviation for the termination wr, which 
leads them to suppose the MS. to be of the 
eighth or of some later century. This con- 
traction is also used very capriciously. As 
other abbreviations are certainly found in 
MSS. as ancient as the date claimed for the 
Utrecht Psalter, the whole stress of this 
objection must rest on this particular form 
of contraction ; and Sir Thomas Hardy has 
taken the trouble to ascertain how many 
times this form of ending occurs in the 
Psalter. It appears from his analysis that, 
of 425 times in which it is used, twelve in- 
stances occurring at the end of a line ex- 
hibit the disputed mark of contraction, and 
four more in the middle of a line. This 
accurate enumeration of the instances of 
its use is of great importance, whether 
the reader can go along with Sir Thomas 
Hardy’s explanation or not. He asserts that 





these abbreviations were in all cases added 
long after the MS. was written, that the ! 


colour of the ink plainly shows this, and 
that probably they are contemporaneous 
with the addition of the erect and inverted 
semicolons which indicate musical stops. To 
make good this assertion it is necessary fur- 
ther to suppose that the scribe was guilty of 
carelessness in each instance, which perhaps 
is not a difficult supposition when it is re- 
membered that similar omissions occur in 
other words, both at the end of a line and, 
though less frequently, in the middle of a 
line. Sir Thomas has quoted two or three, 
but he has not strengthened his case, as he 
might have done, by enlarging on the 
general carelessness of the transcriber of 
this MS. Not to go beyond the four pages 
which are appended to the Deputy-Keeper’s 
first Report, we have wnigenitae for wni- 
genite, misere for wniiserere, Jesus for Jesu, 
The syllable Pa in Patrem repeated, Virginae 
for Virgine, Catholicam for Catholica, tote 
for totae, saluta for salute. From this it will 
be seen that there is an average of two 
mistakes toa page. Without bearing this 
in mind, the hypothesis of sixteen blunders 
inthe rest of the Psalter, which admitted of 
being remedied in the way suggested, might 
perhaps scarcely have been thought tenable. 
And it may be added to this, that the original 
scribe certainly did not resort to the con- 
traction of the syllable wr except under com- 
pulsion, as is evident from the bottom of the 
tirst page of the Athanasian, when there was 
plenty of room for the word “ prohibem,” 
whereas he wrote prohibe, and after leaving 
ample space for the addition of the letter 
(m), placed the whole syllable mur by itself 
underneath, likeacatchword inamodern page. 
But whether this be so or no, it does not 
appear to us at all a violent supposition that 
where the same mark was made to do duty 
for so many different contracted syllables, it 
may have been used in extreme necessity for 
the termination wr, though, it may be, no 
other undoubted instances of the sixth cen- 
tary can be found to bear out the supposi- 
tion. 

As regards the other opinions the Deputy- 
Keeper has thought it his duty to examine, 
we do not think they are worth the attention 
he has bestowed uponthem. Canon Swain- 
son has travelled out of his way in more 
than one direction, but in no place has he 
made a more ridiculous mistake than in as- 
signing the drawings of the Utrecht Psalter 
to a later date than the copy which was made 
of them in the tenth or eleventh century in 
the Harleian MS. 603. Sir Digby Wyatt 
is undoubtedly an authority on such points, 
and he is of opinion that, though earlier 
than the Harleian MS. drawings, they are of 
the middle of the eighth century. He says 
(p. 43) :— 

‘One might readily believe that the Harleian 
may have been executed by an illuminator having 
only the Utrecht (or a replica of it) under his eye ; 
but I feel as strongly as an artist may do that the 
Utrecht—at any rate as far as the text throughout 
the Psalter and the pictures, certainly as far as the 


-series executed from the beginning 7 original 
bly 


artist’s hand are concerned—was pro done at 
about the middle of the eighth century, and from 
a much more ancient model, written with few con- 
tractions and more classically formed capitals, and 
with freely painted illustrations, originated under 
strong Latin early Christian influence.” 


It is difficult in any case to reply to a 





feeling, especially when that feeling is an 
artist's feeling. And it would scarcely be 
thought worth much if a non-professional 
person were to give an opinion on such a 
subject. But in direct opposition to Sir 
Digby Wyatt’s opinion, we have that of Mr. 
Howard Payn, who, if we estimate kim 
only from his letter to Sir Thomas Hardy, 
inserted as Appendix IL., is evidently a most 
accomplished judge of art, and who gives 
most cogent reasons, from internal evidence 
of the subjects and their mode of treatment, 
for assigning the drawings to some period 
between the second Council of Constanti- 
nople in 553 a.v., and the destruction of 
Alexandria in 638 a.p. And thus, if this 
opinion be accepted, the concurrent testi- 
mony of the drawiugs and the text poinis to 
the Psalter being the production of the latter 
part of the sixthcentury. We shall content 
ourselves, therefore, with saying that Sir 
Digby Wyatt, when he gives an opinion as to 
the text of the Psalter, lays himself open to 
the observation, Ne sutor supra crepidam ; 
that we conceive that—whatever becomes of: 
the date of the drawings, which every body 
is agreed were added after the MS. was 
written—when it is considered that there is 
no supposable reason for the forgery of a 
Psalter of the ninth century in a hand of 
the sixth, which no one denies is obsolete 
before the ninth—the evidence for the date 
of the Utrecht Psalter being assigned to the 
sixth century is almost irresistible. 

We have done but scant justice to the 
learning or the industry of the Deputy- 
Keeper of the Records ; but we trust we may 
have done something to extend the know- 
ledge of his two valuable Reports in a wider 
circle than the Reports themselves will 
reach. It is much to be regretted that 
they have not been published in an ordinary 
way. Is it too late to hope they may be 
reprinted in a more accessible form than 
two very large quarto volumes—in order 
that so valuable an argument may be made 
more accessible to the vulgar ? 

Nicnotas Pocock. 








Songs of Two Worlds. By a New Writer. 
Second Series. (Londou: H. 8. King & 
Co., 1874.) 


Ir is sometimes easier to speak of a second 
book than of a first, because a critic has 
only to consider the quality of an author’s 
success when the public has determined the 
quantity of the success already. The re- 
ception of the “ New Writer’s’”’ first series 
shows that in his degree he is one of the 
poetical forces of the time, and this being so, 
it is interesting and instructive to analyse 
the nature of his talent. It is recognised 
that the journalist who says articulately 
what the average cultivated man thinks in- 
articulately, performs a useful and indis- 
pensable function: the “ New Writer” has 
shown his ability to perform worthily the 
analogous function of singing what the 
average cultivated man feels inarticulately. 
It is true that this function has been hitherto 
regarded as less indispensable than the other ; 
but it is quite as legitimate and more diffi- 
cult, and so perhaps more valuable when it 
is attained. It is one kind of distinction for 
a poet to secure public attention to remote 
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or transcendental interests, to which but for 
the poet the public would have remained 
indifferent ; it is another kind of distinction 
to raise ordinary familiar interests, which of 
themselves are apt to be the occasion of mere 
ignoble excitement or perplexity, into-sources 
of pure serene emotion. For instance, most 
men have been at some time or other more 
or less moved by reading Tennyson’s “ Two 
Voices,” and again, by reading the passage 
of Mill’s Autobiography in which he describes 
his desolation on discovering that his father’s 
teaching was not all sufficient. The “New 
Writer” has been moved like them; but he 
is a poet ; he could not be simply moved and 
go his way in silence, and so he has written 
the “ Touchstone,” which, without being the 
best of his poems, is a clear and adequate 
exposition of a state of feeling which ought 
not to be regarded with indifference. 

One question which exercised the reviewers 
of the first series of Songs of Two Worlds was 
whether the writer should be regarded as an 
original genius, or simply as an accomplished 
imitator. The same question might have 
been asked of Horace, and this shows that it 
is worth asking and, if possible, answering. 
The fact is, there are poets who originate 
new literary motives and effects, either taken 
directly from experience, or transcending it ; 
there are versifiers sometimes astonishingly 
clever and almost delightful, whose primum 
mobile is simply the emulous excitement 
with which they are filled at the sight of 
these motives and effects ; and between the 
two there is a class of real poets whose 
invention limits itself to combining and 
exalting and refining upon the suggestions 
which they assimilate, without the power 
of transforming them, from the best average 
life of the day, and tke best literature 
which happens to be in vogue. Of this 
school of poetry Horace is the highest 
master, and the ‘‘ New Writer” is a not un- 
distinguished pupil. 

It would be a perverse fastidiousness to 
throw aside poems like “ The Organ Boy,” 
or the “Ode on a Fair Spring Morning,” 
because one is full of suggestions from Mat- 
thew Arnold dashed with Swinburne and 
Virgil, and the other adds little in the way 
of thought to what Mr. Palgrave may be 
held to have added to Wordsworth’s ‘In- 
timations ;’’ or to treat ‘* Processions ”’ and 
* Marching” as worthless, because they 
are chiefly valuable for metrical and ethical 
effects both caught from Longfellow. Sweet- 
ness and clearness of form and sincerity 
of feeling, with a life behind it, should 
always be enough to give a rational and 
wholesome pleasure that will bear to be re- 
peated. A genuine poet need not be always 
original, any more than an original poet who 
invents his whole literary stock in trade is 
certain to be genuine. 

Not that it would be fair to imply that the 
New Writer is nothing but a manly Aeolian 
Harp, with good instincts and a clear con- 
science, who lets the winds of contemporary 
song play over him at random. On the 
contrary, he has thought a great deal, and to 
good purpose, of himself and his character 
and his position, and the use it might be 
well to make of them. We learn from the 
dedication “To an Unknown Poet,’’that he is 
an ardent admirer of Henry Vaughan the Si- 
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lurist, and half hopes for himself the same kind 
of immortality without notoriety. From ““The 
Hidden Self” we learn that he has a very 
delicate aversion to being overrated ; and, 
from “A Remonstrance,” that he has reached 
the conviction that the poetical moments of 
life are rare, and that poets ought to wait 
for inspiration. From the ‘“ Apology” we 
learn more—he is obstinately and rationally 
determined to be at once strictly modern 
and strictly poetical, to avoid all archaic ro- 
manticism, all the brutal anachronisms of 
neopaganism, and the super-subtle play of 
dramatic and psychological analysis. 

The following stanzas are as good a state- 
ment as could be wished of the poetical mo- 
tives which remain :— 

“Not less my song aspires to tend 
To one unchanging end, 
By lofty aspirations stirred, 
Through homely music, daily heard, 
Trite phrase and common word, 
Simple, but holding at the core 
Thoughts which strange speech and varied lore 
Have hid from men before. 
To lift a little howsoe’er 
The hearts of toilers struggling here, 
In joyless lives and sere. 
To make a little lighter yet 
Their lives by daily ill beset, 
Whom men and laws forget. 
To sing, if sing I must, of love 
As a pure spell, with power to move 
Dull hearts to things above. 
But choosing rather to portray 
The waning tides of thoughts which stray 
Through doubting souls to-day.” 
The love-verses correspond to this descrip- 
tion: they are at once delicate and fervent 
and perfunctory. The theological are un- 
equal, as might be expected during the 
anarchy and confusion of thought which 
prevail at present, and are, perhaps, least 
unfavourable to 
“ A faith which occupies the heart, 
Tho’ the brain halts to bear its part, 
Which threat and promise fail to move, 
Like the dim consciousness of love.” 
The beginnings of this faith are described in 
eight stanzas, which have the merit of being 
incontrovertible, sofaras they go. The author 
does not shine in controversy. “The New 
Order” is simply unreasoning improbable 
optimism, and in “Tolerance” and a “Hymn 
in Time of Idols,” the author fails to make 
equitable allowance for the fanaticism and 
obscurantism which are inevitable when a 
faith which has lost fora time, if not for 
ever, its hold upon knowledge, is struggling 
to keep its hold upon life by tightening and 
straining its hold upon feeling, while know- 
ledge which is at variance with feeling and 
faith must lead often to the type of wooden 
bigotry which is described in “ The Pro- 
fessor” ina tone of indignant and irrational 
surprise, 

It is a relief to turn to the bright natural 
wholesomeness of the “ Cynic’s Day Dream,” 
which is a description of the simple sober 
happiness which the ‘“‘Cynic”’ would look 
forward to if the world were a little more 
obviously equitable. ‘In the Park” is a. 
rather crude expression of unnecessary 
anger at the display, of stockbrokers’ wives. 
“In Memory of a Friend,” is a dignified 
and graceful tribute to the memory of the 
late Attorney-General of Jamaica, which, 
like “ Gilbert Beckett and the Fair Saracen,” 
and‘ several other poems, reminds us of 












Matthew Arnold, by the union of 
sobriety, and refinement, though the ‘“ New 
Writer” with less elevation, less subtlety, 
and less austerity, has more warmth and 
perhaps more ease. The following poem is 
perhaps the best and most individual thing 
in the volume :— 
“Oh, snows so pure! oh, peaks so high! 

I lift to you a hopeless eye. 

I see your icy ramparts drawn 

Between the sleepers and the dawn. 

I see you, when the sun has set, 

Flush with the dying daylight yet. 

I see you, passionless and pure, 

Above the lightnings stand secure ; 

But may not climb, fur now the hours 

Are spring’s, and earth a maze of flowers. 

And now, mid summer's dust and heat, 

I stay my steps for childish feet. 

And now, when autumn glows, I fear 

To lose the harvest of the year. 

Now winter frowns, and life runs slow, 

Even on the plains I tread through snow. 

While you are veiled, or dimly seen, 

Only reveal what might have been ; 

And where high hope would once aspire 

Broods a vast storm-cloud dealing fire. 

Oh, snows so pure! oh, peaks so high ! 

I shall not reach you till I die.” 


G. A. Simcox. 








Studien und Skizzen zur Geschichte der Re- 
formationszeit. Von Wilhelm Mauren- 
brecher. (Leipzig: Grunow, 1874.) 


Tue custom which prevails among the 
authors of other lands of issuing their con- 
tributions to periodical literature in a col- 
lective form is growing more frequent in 
Germany, and we have a fresh example of it 
in the volume before us. Asa book ought to 
be a connected whole, and not a chance com- 
bination of unconnected parts, the custom 
deserves little approbation. But it is im- 
possible to refuse a welcome to the volume 
before us, which contains a series of papers 
devoted to a single subject, ‘“‘ The History of 
the Age of the Reformation,” by a writer 
who has made that subject his own by pre- 
vious efforts. 

Many traces of the periodical form in which 
these papers were first published have unfor- 
tunately been left to annoy the reader. Such 
expressions, for instance, as “ Realpolitiker ” 
and “ Habsburger Projectenmacher,” are out 
of place in a scientific exposition. The two 
prefaces, likewise, which introduce the Essay 
on “ The Elector Maurice of Saxony ’’ should 
have been condensed into one, and room 
should have been found for more than a few 
passing remarks on the replies of Waitz and 
Cornelius to it in its original form. 

Among the sketches here collected, all but 
two have already appeared in print. Of 
these two, the second, “The Universal 
Church and the Territorial Churches,” is 
written with careful reference to original 
documents. But the subject is too extensive 
to be dealt with on such ascale. It treats 
of the efforts made by the nations of Europe 
to attain to ecclesiastical independence, im 
opposition to the all-uniting, all-embracing 
power of the Papacy, from the times of 
Gregory VII. to the attempt made by 
Luther to reconstruct the Church on the 
foundation of the new opinions. In order 
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to exhaust the subject, it would require to be 

i in some monograph upon a large 
scale; the treatment of Herr Maurenbrecher 
hardly fits into the frame of a book which 
has only to do with the Age of the Re- 
formation. 

The other article, which has not been 
hitherto printed, “The Diet of Worms, 
1521,” is an attempt to throw light upon a 
well-worn subject, with the help of new 
materials, namely, the despatches of the 
imperial ambassador Manuel from Rome, 
and those of the papal Nuncio Aleander 
from Worms. In this essay, as in all the 
others, Herr Maurenbrecher makes noattempt 
to clothe his facts in a striking narrative, 
but contents himself with laying before the 
reader the views and arguments of the 
actors, so as to leave it to him to form his 
own conclusions. Sometimes, in my opinion, 
Herr Maurenbrecher goes too far, and by 
withholding all moral criticism appears to 
present in a fair light actions which are con- 
demned by others, as, for instance, in his 
explanation of the conduct of the imperial 
confessor, Glapion, and of the acts of the 
Spanish Inquisition. 

Of the remaining essays, previously printed 
in various periodicals, two treat of German 
history : the one, ‘“‘ The Literature of Luther’s 
Day,” passes a rather sharp criticism on the 
latest works on the Reformation and the Re- 
former—toosharp, indeed, to be unhesitatingly 
adopted, as, for instance, his final remark on 
the work of Kahnis on the Reformation, is 
“that a history of Luther is possible only to 
him who is content with writing history, 
without constituting himself the propagandist 
of any theological opinion whatever.” In ano- 
ther article, ‘‘ The Elector Maurice of Saxony,” 
Herr Maurenbrecher discusses the political 
acts and views of this prince. But instead 
of constructing a representation of the actor 
from the facts, he attempts to thrust 
among the facts his own conception of 
the different phases in the development of 
this remarkable man. He points out that 
there were three periods in thelife of Maurice: 
the first before 1547, in which he defended 
Protestantism while he was still, with a 
view to his own advancement, in close 
dependence upon the Emperor ; the second, 
in which he, while yielding to the Em- 
peror, is yet anxious to save Protestantism 
and to preserve the independence of the 
Princes ; and the third, in which he aims at 
securing peace for the Empire, but is pre- 
vented by his early death from revealing 
the great plans which he had conceived. 
These three periods, which do not appear 
to me clearly distinguishable in history, 
are not, even in the essay itself, very plainly 
divided from one another. Nor will every- 
one be ready to concede the propriety of 
raising Maurice to so commanding a pre- 
eminence. 

An article on Charles V., the person who, 
as ruler of both countries, has always occu- 
pied an important place in the investigations 
of scholars, carries us from German to 
Spanish history. The article is something 
between a narrative and a study of character, 
and in consequence of its mongrel nature 
18 most unsatisfactory to the historical 
Investigator, or even to any tolerably well in- 
formed reader of the history of the Reforma- 





tion. Especially to one who knows Mauren- 
brecher’s work on Charles V. and the Ger- 
man Protestants, itcan scarcely offer anything 
new. Nor will the uninstructed reader be 
benefited by it, as it neither exhausts the 
subject, nor gives in a striking outline a 
picture of a ruler who contrived to make 
himself obeyed and feared. 

The three sketches which deal with Spa- 
nish history; “ Juana the Crazed,” “ The 
Reformation in Spain,” and “ Spain under 
the Catholic Kings,” are the m« st attractive. 
One of these certainly—that devoted to the 
unhappy mother of Charles V.—leaves many 
doubts behind. I1t isa pity that the writer 
has not said more of the results arrived at 
by Gachard and Résler’s investigation of 
the truth of Bergenroth’s denial that Juana 
was really insane; even a fresh examina- 
tion of the subject by Herr Maurenbrecher 
himself would not have been unwelcome. 
The other two articles deserve nothing but 
praise. 

The greatest value of the papers collected 
in this volume consists in their providing 
the inquirer with a carefully prepared and 
complete list of the literature relating to 
the time, which is all the more welcome 
since we have no handbook treating biblio- 
graphically and critically of the literature of 
the Reformation period in a manner similar 
to that employed by Potthast and Watten- 
bach in their well-known works on the 
historical literature of the Middle Ages. 
To the general reader the book offers inter- 
esting detached studies, prepared in a scien- 
tific spirit, which will render them valuable 
to the lover of history, whilst it is free from 
all effort after that false popularity which is 
so often aimed at in the place of perspicuity. 

Lupwia GEIGER. 








The Story of the Ashantee Campaign. By 
Winwood Reade, the Times Special Corre- 
spondent. (London: Smith, Elder, & 

o., 1874.) 

Coomassie and Magdala. By Henry M. 
Stanley, Special Correspondent of the New 
York Herald. (London: Sampson Low & 
Co., 1874.) 


Exceptine the section of Mr. Stanley’s over- 
grown volume relating to Magdala, these are 
books of no enduring value. They have a 
present interest, but once read will be pre- 
served only in military and official libraries, 
for reference whenever we may be embarked 
in another expedition against Coomassie—or 
against that other dark place of Africa, full 
of the habitations of cruelty, Dahomey. Every 
incident of Sir Garnet Wolseley’s brilliant 
expedition is still fresh in public memory, 
and this alone will secure readers for books, 
which, it is needless to say, are also 
thoroughly readable. Both authors are 
masters of the ready, direct, and graphic 
style of English writing which is the first 
literary qualification of the “ special corre- 
spondent.” Mr. Stanley, indeed, shows him- 
self the more apt and successful newspaper 
writer, but Mr. Winwood Reade’s letters 
make the better book, being written with the 
fullness of experience and knowledge of Africa 
and its people, in which he is unapproachable 
amongst English authorities. But this is 
not enough to redeem the ephemeral cha- 





racter of his book. It is discredited, also, by 
the bitterness with which throughout it Sir 
Garnet Wolseley’s conduct of the expedition 
is assailed. The author is so clearly and 
wilfully biassed against the General-in-Chief, 
that notwithstasiiing his having enjoyed the 
exceptional advantage of witnessing the three 
great events of the campaign—the storming 
of Amoaful by the Black Watch, the storm- 
ing of Ordashu by the Rifle Brigade, and the 
taking of Coomassie by Sir Archibald 
Alison and Colonel M‘Leod—and, it miust in 
fairness be added, in spite of the exceptional 
position held by him as Times’ correspond- 
ent, Mr. Reade’s Story of the Ashantee Cam- 
paign cannot be accepted as a trustworthy 
judgment on the expedition, except in so far 
as his criticisms of the military and diplo- 
matic acts of Sir Garnet Wolseley are sup- 
ported by the opinion of other writers and 
witnesses. Mr. Reade’s book was, indeed, 
on its first issue peremptorily recalled by 
the publishers to be re-issued, cleansed of its 
more “ perilous stuff,” and this sufficiently 
illustrates the inconsiderateness with which 
its sweeping condemnations, and sometimes 
sinister imputations have been made public. 
If it was worth while republishing his letters 
at all, Mr. Reade should have reprinted them 
exactly as they appeared in the Times. As 
it stands, The Story of the Ashantee Campaign 
is a wasted book. 

If it was necessary to publish Coomassic 
and Magdala in one volume, it ought rather 
to have been entitled Magdala and Coomassie. 
Mr. Stanley’s account of the Abyssinian ex- 
pedition is the best and fullest we have yet 
had. It is admirably written—in style, and 
tone, and spirit; and with a few additions 
from Major Holland and Captain Hosier’s 
official history, might easily be made th> 
standard authority on Sir Robert Napier’s 
great and instructive campaign. With more 
and better engraved illustrations, it would 
make a first-rate school prize book. But while 
Magdala must always be popular, it is alto- 
gether in unworthy company bound up in 
one volume with the author’s Coomassie. 
Nothing could be more light, and brisk, and 
captivating than Mr. Stanley’s account of 
Sir Garnet Wolseley’s expedition, and in the 
form of a refreshing and perishable occa- 
sional volume it would in its way have been 
perfectly unobjectionable. But bound up 
with Magdala its bulk is apparently doubled, 
and five or six hundred pages are too mnch 
to give to the history of an expedition told 
in the airy, sparkling style in which the 
adventures of a midsummer picnic party— 
to put down the grasshoppers—might be 
written. 

Whilst on the voyage out Mr. Stanley 
procured a copy of Sir Garnet Wolseley’s 
Soldier’s Pocket Book. 


“ Amid much valuable matter, purely military, 
I came to Sir Garnet's opinions concerning news- 
paper correspondents. ; 

“If my memory serves me right, Sir Garnet 
calls corresponderits a ‘ curse to modern armies.’ 

“ And in other places he has bestowed oppro- 
brious epithets upon the Press corps, among which 
is the term ‘ drones,’ 

“ Dropping the book on my knees, I picture to 
myself the kind of man the military author must 
be. I have never seen him, and I have only this 
excessive animus to the Press corps to guide me 
in my fancy portrait, A primmish man, of a 
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Spanish cast of face, very stiff, formal, sour, crusty, 
vain, and afraid of criticism, conscious perhaps 
that he might commit faults and would fear being 
reviewed. 

“T ask a gentleman on board, ‘ Who are on Sir 
Garnet Wolseley’s staff?’ I am answered— 

“¢ Captain Brackenbury for one.’ 

“¢ Ah! yes. Brackenbury, of course, the Times 
man. A military correspondent: nothing would 
ever stop him from writing to the Times. Strange 
that Sir Garnet, with his unconcealed hatred to 
newspaper people, should choose such an inde- 
fatigable caterer for the Press as Captain Bracken- 
bury. Who else, pray ?’ 

“¢ Lieutenant Maurice.’ 

“¢ What, Maurice, the authorof the Wellington 
prize essay? He is another Press writer. I 
would bet anything he writes for one, if not two, 
newspapers. You need not name the others; I 
will take it for granted they are mostly all 
newspaper writers in military clothes.’ 

e Apart from his hatred of the ‘ gentlemen of the 
Press,’ as he facetiously terms them, Sir Garnet 
shows himself in his book as a man who would 
dare anything rather than brave defeat ; he shows 
himself energetic and a master of all military detail, 
from the smallest minutiae of an officer’s outfit 
to the most difficult tactics for an army. Were 
the book reviewed bit by bit, there is many a 
place where Sir Garnet might be hit very strong 
on tender points. Taken as a whole, it is a good 
instructor for officers, a treasury of knowledge 
for engineers, doctors, mechanics, drill-masters, 
generals, commissariats, for anybody you please 
connected with an army ; in short, it is the work 
of a thorough soldier.” 

This is in chapter the first. In the second 
he meets Sir Garnet, and describes him 
with delightful humour. Captain Butler 
steps up to Mr. Stanley with a gentleman 
cand says :— 

“¢Myr, Stanley—Sir Garnet !’ 

“This stately little gentleman of ear milita 
bearing, quick bright eye, broad high forehead, 
ardent temperament, a sparkling vivacious intelli- 
gence animating every feature—this is Sir Garnet 
Wolseley—the pacificator of the Red River, and 
the young hero chosen for the command of the 
British expedition to Coomassie. 

“He is the very reverse of my conception of 
Sir Garnet Wolseley, who called the gentlemen of 
the Press ‘ drones ’and ‘ a curse to modern armies.’ 
If he had not been a soldier by his appearance, 
I should judge him to have made a first-rate 
special correspondent—just the man to have seized 
an item and dared a general-in-chief to lay hands 
on him, just the man to be sent to any part of 
.the world to collect news. His eager eyes betray 
the inquisitive soul and indomitable energy. 
Taking no offence whatever at his sharp-tempered 
criticism of the “ necessity of the age,” I admit at 
once that the British Government could have 
found no worthier man to entrust the castigation 
of the Ashantees to than Sir Garnet Wolseley.” 

Mr. Stanley, it will be seen, draws perti- 
nent attention to the fact that several officers 
on Sir Garnet Wolseley’s staff served in the 
expedition also as newspaper special corre- 
spondents, and it has been suggested that 
the War Office should in future forbid this 
growing practice. But surely it is a very 
weak suggestion. Whatever possible offence 
there may be in such arrangements is not 
against the Government but against the 
public, and it is rather public opinion which 
should if necessary put down the practice 
than the War Office. We may rely on 
it that no official secrets, nor anything da- 
maging to the credit of the Government or 
the service, would ever ooze out in the letters 
of a general-in-chief’s staff ‘‘ special corre- 
spondents,” and that even notorious blunders 





would be extenuated and justified to the 
utmost; and these are advantages to which 
any Government will always be fully alive. 
It is impossible, of course, that military 
correspondents on active official service can 
ever supersede independent “ special corre- 
spondents,” and were there any danger of 
their doing so, public opinion would cer- 
tainly cry out against, and put an end 
to their employment. But, in fact, they 
have never been employed except as 
supplementary correspondents, with equal 
advantage to the Government and the 
public. Tke Government is secure of 
having the fairest and best interpretation 
put on its policy and the conduct of its 
commander, and the public gains the great 
advantage of having the military incidents 
of a campaign described by military experts ; 
whilst independent criticism on them is 
secured by the ubiquitous presence of the 
civilian ‘special correspondents” proper. 
In fact, the employment of military officers 
as newspaper correspondents can now no 
longer be forbidden, and has only to be 
regulated so as, while allowing the utmost 
latitude to the practice, to maintain disci- 
pline unimpaired. Probably the best thing 
would be that military correspondents 
should be obliged to sign their letters. In 
Mr. Henty’s March to Coomassie, a really 
invaluable history of the expedition, the 
breakdown of the transport arrangements 
is very plainly described and explained ; 
and only an independent correspondent, 
owing allegiance to no one but the editor 
and proprietor of his newspaper, could have 
written so unreservedly and instructively 
on this subject; and it is to fail in the 
highest purpose of the history of a war, if 
its blunders and fiascos are not merci- 
lessly exposed and denounced. We would 
appear to have undertaken the Ashantee 
expedition in utter ignorance of the coun- 
try and people. The episode of the pro- 
jected railway to the Prah shows this, and 
it is a fact that should never be forgot- 
ten. But “all’s well that ends well,” and 
at least no blame can be aitached to Sir 
Garnet Wolseley, who loyally and dashingly 
carried out his orders to the letter. The 
one great blot on the expedition is that it 
failed to put an end to the practice of human 
sacrifice in Ashantee. Once entered on the 
war, we ought never to have turned back 
from it without first securing the perpetual 
abolition of this infamous rite. Considering 
the responsibility of the full knowledge we 
possess of the enormities of these sacrifices, 
and of our paramount position on the Gold 
Coast, surely we cannot rest as a nation 
until both in Ashantee and Dahomey we 
have utterly stamped them out. It is the 
basest wickedness in a people that book after 
book on “the customs” of Dahomey, as by 
Duncan, Hutchinson, Burton, and Skertch- 
ley, should be written and read among them, 
and they stretch out no hand to stop them. 
If such books are published and read, and 
yet fail to rouse the national conscience to 
the sense of the obvious duty they should 
enforce, they are more demoralising and bru- 
talising than the cruel shows of the Roman 
Circus. If, in short, the reorganisation of 
our Gold Coast Administration does not lead 
to the extinction of “the customs’”’ both in 





Ashantee and Dahomey, the march to Coo- 
massie, for all the host of its historians, was 
a wasted enterprise, and an indelible stain 
on the national character and policy. 
Georce Birpwoop. 








The Huguenots in France after the Revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes, with a Visit to the 
Country of the Vaudois. By Samuel Smiles, 
Author of “‘ The Huguenots ; their Settle- 
ments, Churches, and Industries in Eng- 
land and Ireland ;” “ Self-Help;” ‘* Cha- 

(London: Strahan & Co., 


racter,” &c. 
1873.) 


THe history of French Protestantism is 
but imperfectly known, even in France, by 
the majority of the public; especially are 
the different periods very unequally known. 
The first period of that history—the period 
of its foundation, during which the Refor- 
mation was propagated in secret with as- 
tonishing rapidity—has never been related 
in detail, and perhaps never can be, for 
want of sufficient documents. During the 
second period—that of the wars of religion 
from the massacre of Vassy to the Edict of 
Nantes—the history of Protestantism is so 
blended with that of France herself, that 
every educated man is obliged to study 
it. But with the Edict of Nantes closes 
the political part of French Protestantism ; 
and the two following periods—that which 
extends from the proclamation of the Edict 
to its revocation; and that of the Desert, 
which begins at the revocation and termi- 
nates in 1789, at the time when the Consti- 
tuent Assembly proclaimed the liberty of 
conscience—are in general unknown even to 
the well-educated. Some striking facts— 
such as the siege of Rochelle, the revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes, the war of the Cami- 
sards—still attract attention, but that is all, 
and the public show no desire for further 
knowledge. 

Yet there are few passages of history more 
attractive, more instructive, or more tragical 
than that of French Protestantism in those 
times of secret: contests orviolent persecution. 
Certainly this history deserves a better fate 
than oblivion ; and all Frenchmen, especially 
all French Protestants, owe sincere gratitude 
to the writers who endeavour to perpetuate 
its memory. 

Mr. S. Smiles is in the first rank of this 
small company. Six years ago he related, 
in a well-compiled and well-written book, 
the history of the Huguenot refugees in 
England and Ireland. : He now relates that 
of their brethren who remained in France 
notwithstanding the revocation, and he 
renders a just homage to the energy, courage, 
and sincere faith, of which they afforded so 
many examples under the fire of persecu- 
tion. 

But Mr. Smiles has not fully described 
the destinies of the French Reformed Church 
from 1685, the date of the revocation, to 
178): such an undertaking would have re- 
quired a much more extensive publication ; 
and perhaps the want of sufficiently nume- 
rous documents would have rendered it 
impossible. But Mr. Smiles has taken pains 
to disclose the situation and character of 
French Protestants at that period by relat- 
ing some of the principal episodes of their 
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history, and by introducing some of the 
men most distinguished by their services 
and by their devotion even to martyrdom. 

After describing the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes, and rapidly indicating the 
principal consequences of that iniquitous 
and impolitic measure, he relates the life of 
Claude Brousson, the advocate, who, after 
having defended before the tribunals the 
rights of the Protestants before the revoca- 
tion, became a pastor, that he might sup- 
port the courage and the faith of his perse- 
cuted co-religionists, and sacrificed his life 
to his heroic devotion. 

A well-drawn recital of the War of the 
Camisards* follows the life of Brousson. 
Mr. Smiles is one of those authors who like 
to contemplate their subject under every 
aspect, and who do not reduce similar events 
under one nomenclature of battles and skir- 
mishes. He describes the places, aud makes 
us acquainted with the men. He has visited 
the country, has personally inspected the 
scenes of the principal engagements, and 
our only regret is that the map appended 
to this chapter is very inadequate. It is a 
mere sketch—the book is worthy of a better. 

The work of Antoine Court and of Paul 
Rabaut succeeds that of Cavalier and Roland, 
a very different and much more useful one. 
It is not that we agree with those who cen- 
sure the Camisards and condemn, without 
any restriction, their taking arms. They did 
not succeed: with many people this is their 
great fault. It was impossible that they 
should succeed: the contest between some 
peasants of Cevennes and the France of 
Louis XIV. was too unequal; nevertheless 
they failed less completely than has been 
generally supposed. If Antoine Court, Paul 
Rabaut, and their companions in labour, 
succeeded in restoring French Protestantism, 
they owe their success, in part, to the exploits 
of the Cavaliers, the Rolands, the Ravanels. 
The fear of seeing the revival of the insur- 
rection for a long time disturbed the rest of 
the lieutenants of Louis XV. ; it acted as a 
check upon the pitiless magistrates, to whom 
the rights of conscience were but an empty 
word ; it moderated their persecuting zeal, 
and after 1746 created in them the desire to 
place themselves secretly in harmony with 
the pastors of the Desert, who alone could 
avert new troubles. 

The last chapters of Mr. Smiles’s book 
relate to the end of the persecutions and the 
proclamation of liberty of conscience in 1789 ; 
and the second part of the volume is devoted 
to the narrative of a visit to the Vaudois of 
the Alps of Dauphiné and Piedmont. Mr. 
Smiles traversed the districts evangelised by 
Felix Neff, those which were so gloriously 
re-conquered by the Vaudois of Piedmont, 
under the command of Arnaud, their pastor 
and colonel ; and he at the same time relates 
what he had himself seen, and the events 
that had taken place in these mountains 
whose torrents had been so often stained 
with the blood of martyrs, with a brilliancy 
of colour and simple eloquence of style 
which render his recital very attractive. 

To these qualities Mr. Smiles adds that 
calmness of judgment and impartiality 





* This narrative, as well as that of the travels of 
Mr, Smiles in the valleys of Vaudois, had been pre- 
Niously published in Good Words. 





which form the true historian. No doubt 
some of his assertions might be called in 
question: as when on the third and fol- 
lowing pages he represents the whole of 
France, irom the haute noblesse to the com- 
mon people, from the men of letters to the 
bourgeois and the soldiers, as applauding the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes, we cannot 
fail to suspect some exaggeration in the 
picture. The despotism of Louis XIV. had 
engendered habits of servility and flattery, 
which appeared in this circumstance as in 
others, and no one would have dared to 
blame publicly any act of the King ; but 
there is no proof that the approbation was 
as universal as the author supposes. That 
of the clergy is beyond doubt, and that of 
the common people, whose passions they 
excited, is nearly as certain; a crowd of 
persons even in the xoblesse were enriched 
by the spoils of the unhappy Huguenots, 
and the most sordid views of interest dic- 
tated their applause. But it is beyond 
doubt that many others in the bourgeoisie, 
in the provincial noblesse, and even in the 
Court, condemned in secret, or with sup- 
pressed voice, the unjust and senseless act 
the fatal results of which it was not difficult 
to foresee.* 

There are also some points of detail in 
which we might not fully agree with Mr. 
Smiles, while in others we are entirely of 
his opinion. For example, he appears to 
us to have perfectly understood Cavalier. 
He regards as wholly unfounded the charge 
of treason which has been often brought 
against him. Less fanatical than his com- 
panions in arms, and a better soldier than 
they, Cavalier saw clearly that the contest 
could not be prolonged without resulting in 
the ruin of the Camisards ; but he knew that 
the government was inclined to put an end 
to it. He was not wrong to welcome the 
sincere overtures of Villars: the arrangement 
he concluded with him granted to the Pro- 
testants of Languedoc not indeed perfect 
religious liberty, but a kind of well-defined 
toleration. This was all they could hope to 
obtain, and there is no proof that Villars 
would not have kept his word. Unhappily 
the Camisards, with few exceptions, did not 
accept his terms, notwithstanding the stre- 
nuous efforts of Cavalier to obtain their assent, 
who was in the right in holding for his own 
part to the engagement which he had 
formed. In this point, again, we entirely 
accord with the judgment of Mr. Smiles. 

We may add that the book is well 
written, lively and animated, and thus in 
every way deserves the success which the 
name alone of the author cannot fail to 
secure to it. ErieNNE COQUEREL. 








Voyage d’ Espagne. Parla Comtesse d’Aulnoy. 
Revne et annotée par Mdme. Carey. 
(Paris: Plon, 1874.) 

Mpme. v’AuLNoy is one of the fortunate 

writers whose names have become attached 

to books which are never quite forgotten. 

The odd vitality of fairy tales informs the 

collection which she made, and she is sure 

to be remembered as long as the Yellow 

Dwarf and the Princess Frutilla. But in 


* See on this subject De Felice, Histoire des Pro- 
testants de France (Paris, 1870), p. 410. 








some respects her nursery stories have 
harmed her literary fame, and she has been 
gravely suspected of letting her love of 
romancing carry her too far, in her Voyage 
@ Espagne and Mémoires de la Oour @ Espagne. 
Mdme. Carey, who has diligently annotated 
a new edition of the former work, marks off 
with notes of quotation a few rather tedious 
tales which the worthy Countess thought fit 
to foist into her letters. But it is unlikely 
that Mdme. d’Aulnoy did this with intent 
to deceive. She had a fair reputation for 
writing novelettes in the manner of Le 
Grand Cyrus, and no doubt she was aware 
that her correspondents would set their 
proper value on her fictions. A similar excuse 
may be given for the obvious invention of 
three cavaliers who met the Countess at 
San Sebastian, and accompanied her on her 
way to Madrid. These gallant men fulfil 
the office of Mrs. Harris: when the Coun- 
tess has any heavy information to give, she 


‘puts it in the mouth of one of her com- 


panions, Don Estephe, or Don Frédéric. 
Thus Mdme. d’Aulnoy’s friends in France 
learned without too much trouble how the 
melancholy Charles II. thought that mar- 
riage would make a pleasing change in 
“that long disease, his life,’ and how he 
fell in love, like a prince in a fairy tale, 
with the picture of Marie Louise of Orléans, 

“He never leaves the portrait, he wears it next. 
his heart ; he says sweet words to it that astonish 
the courtiers, for he speaks such a language as he 
has never spoken before. His passion for the 
princess supplies him with a thousand thoughts, 
which he can breathe to no one, ... . he never 
ceases writing to her, and sends off special couriers 
every day to carry her letters, and bring back 
tidings of her.” 


The fairy princess came, but her coming 
was of no avail. She could not waken into 
real life that unhappy king, that strange 
enchanted court, spell-bound by etiquette 
and by superstition. Mary Stuart was more 
fortunate when she left sweet France for the 
grey coasts of the North, than Marie Louise 
when she crossed the mountains into this 
land of savage religion and cruel loves, 
where the Inquisition seemed to have brought 
back the bloody rites of Mexican Vitzli- 
poutzli, and no breeze softer than the African 
sirocco blew through the groves of the 
pays tendre. But Mdme d’Aulnoy only tells 
the story of the Queen’s arrival in this 
volume; her mémoires and the letters of the 
Marquise de Villars continue the melan- 
choly narrative. 

Spain at the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury was the least European country in 
Europe. The Moors seemed to have be- 
queathed to her Oriental jealousy, along 
with Oriental manners; Mexico seemed to 
have inspired her court with the Aztec fero- 
city. In that dull society, where, as Mdme. 
Villars told the Queen, there was an ennui 
that could be felt and seen and handled, 
nothing pleased but devotion and bloodshed. 
Both were combined at the autos da fe, 
where Jews were the victims; at the bull 
fights, where the grandees of Spain laid 
down their lives; at the wild penances of 
Lent, where flagellants ran about the streets, 
torturing themselves for the honour of their 
ladies. These were the delights of Madrid, 
varied by walks in the bed of the Manca- 
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narez when it was not too dusty, and by 
drives in closely shut carriages. Even the 
- Queen might not drive in an open carriage, 
it was thought immodest. The men were 
uneducated, dissolute, idle; even the pleasure 
of the chase was almost impossible. Hounds 
could not run on the parched plains, and in 
the battues the King kept all the best 
shooting for himself. Saint-Simon observes, 
some forty years later, that he shot a fox 
for his part, and was guilty of the rudeness 
of wiping the royal eye, even in that un- 
sportsman-like exploit. The women lived 
in almost Moorish seclusion, only seeing 
their lovers now and then among the re- 
ligious dissipations of Easter-tide. Yet they 
did not want esprit, Mdme. d’Aulnoy says, 
though they sat on the floor at meals, drank 
water that had been kept too long in clay 
jars, and took chocolate and bon bons at 
every houroftheday. Their taste for eating 
clay was one of their oddest peculiarities, 


for it made them yellow and shrivelled,’ 


though they thought it an antidote against 
poison. Their dress was hideous in Mdme. 
d’Aulnoy’s eyes, and that of the men was 
not much better. They all encased their 
necks in the huge buckram golille, a decora- 
tion invented by Philip IV. when in the 
prime vigour of his fancy. So pleased was 
this prince at his discovery, that he instituted 
a féte to commemorate it. Mdme. d’Aulnoy 
once heard Charles II. say that it was so hot 
he thought he really should take off his 
golille, and this is perhaps the most original 
notion which history attributes to the 
lamented monarch. The golille was a kind 
of outward symbol of the etiquette which 
was strangling Spanish society, converting 
every man into more or less of a hidalgo, to 
whom t:ade would be degradation, and 
labour impossible. 

To reach Madrid, the scene of these 
customs and festivities, where her mother 
lived as a pensioner of the King, Mdme. 
d’Aulnoy had to travel through the poorest, 
dirtiest, most thievish and comfortless of 
European countries. Happily her character 
was a cheerful one, for the journey would 
have been a trial even to the courageous 
ladies who now live on Liebig’s portable 
soup and open air in the Dolomites. People 
who clamour for Condy’s disinfecting fluid 
all over the continent from Calais to Con- 
stantinople, would not have survived the 
journey at all. Mdme. d’Aulnoy’s first 
trouble was with a notary, who with native 
politeness, contrived to seize her watch, 
which she had lent him to look at. Her 
next annoyances were the unceasing custom- 
houses, where she was told plainly that the 
foreigner’s ignorance was the Spaniard’s 
opportunity. The inns she found it best to 
regard as a practical joke. There was no 
accommodation, no cookery, no food, except 
what the traveller carried with him, or could 
buy in the neighbourhood. Starvation was 
indeed general over all the country. 


“J'ai vu des personnes de premiére qualité 
manger avec nous comme des loups, tant ils sont 
affamés ; ils y faisaient réflexion eux-mémes, et 
nous priaient de n’en étre point surprises, que cela 
venait de ce qu’ils trouvaient les ragodts, 4 la 
mode de France, excellents,” 


So Mdme. de Villars tells that Charles IT. 
used to watch the Queen eating, and seemed 








to think she ate too much. The poor queen 
had few other amusements. 

In spite of extortionate landlords, mos- 
quitoes, garlic, bad weather, broken roads, 
floods, and storms, Mdme. d’ Aulnoy marched 
gaily through the north of Spain. She 
showed some taste for Gothic architecture 
and mountain scenery. She inspected some 
miraculous shrines, and a few haunted 
houses, with the same good-natured un- 
belief; she listened to stories of the evil eye, 
and trembled not, and doubtless was held an 
esprit fort, like Philip V. in later years, 
when he laughed at his courtiers for ringing 
little bells in a thunderstorm. Bells, indeed, 
played a great part in Spanish superstition. 
There was one at Barcelona which tolled 
before great misfortunes, and another at 
Vililla, on the Ebro, which rang of its own 
accord on the death of Charles V., of 
Philip II., and of his last wife Queen Anne. 
These remarkable bells are worthy of the 
attention of Mr. Alfred Wallace, and of 
people who look on the ringing of ‘“‘ Beal- 
ings Bells” as a proof of the immortality of 
the soul. Mdme. d’Aulnoy mentions an- 
other cheery Spanish belief, that persons 
born on Good Friday can see a corpse in 
any place where a murder has been com- 
mitted. In fact, her whole Voyage d’ Espagne 
is a mine of the richest gossip, and a valuable 
study of society in the most bizarre decadence. 
The court of Henri of Valois was more 
wicked perhaps, but it was not stranger. 
Mdme. Carey has done a service to literature 
in reprinting, with copious and interesting 
notes, this record of the good old times in 
Spain. Whether the book is likely to re- 
concile Spanish republicans to the glories of 
a Bourbon restoration, is another question. 
The book is an admirable specimen of the 
memoir, that pleasant and talkative waiting- 
maid of the severe Muse of History. 

A. Lane. 








Recueil de Chansons Populaires Grecques. 
Par Emile Legrand. (Paris: Maison- 
neuve et Cie., 1873.) 


M. LeGrand, who is already favourably 
known to students of modern Greek litera- 
ture, and whose publications have been re- 
peatedly noticed by us in the former volumes 
of the Acapemy, has recently published a 
splendid and original collection of modern 
Greek popular poetry, forming a stout volume 
of 676 pages, independently of an Introduc- 
tion of 43 pages—a volume remarkable both 
for the soundness of the scholarship displayed 
in it, and for the elegance of its typo- 
graphical execution. A main feature of this 
book consists in the French translation, 
which will no doubt contribute to increase 
the popularity of this handsome volume. 
The first part of these songs is derived 
from the Vienna MS. 244, which contains a 
considerable number of mediaeval Greek 
productions, and among them the earliest 
extant collection of popular Greek poetry. 
We feel sure that all lovers of this kind of 
literature will be gratified by discovering 
as early as the first half of the sixteenth 
century, a number of poetical compositions 
fully equal to those collected by Fauriel and 
others more than 300 years afterwards. Some 
of these poems are of surprising originality 








(e.g. “The Wine-bibber’s Philosophy” and 
“The Seduction”) ; while others breathe that 
delicate tenderness of love so conspicuous in 
modern Greek poetry. We will give an 
instance, chosen at random, to show what a 
simple Greek maid could compose even in 
those worst times of Greek life, when Greece 
was oppressed by Turkish despotism. The 
specimen we select will be found at page 42 
of M. Legrand’s volume, and its purport 
will be easily understood. 

“The heavens are my paper and the stars are 
my letters, and this grievous message enclosed in 
my heart has been read by me, and tears ran 
from my eyes; out of those tears I made ink 
to write to you, the pa of my fingers I used as 
my pen, and thus I have sat down to write to 
you; how you have slighted me, how you have 
deceived me, and how bad you have been to me, 
how you hugged me and kissed me and afterwards 
deserted me.” 

In another place we are told :— 

“ By the stars and by heaven, by the sorrows of 
love, naver did mother chastise her son as does the 
torture of love.” 

And again :— 

“ When I happen to see you and cannot talk to 
you, I heave a sigh, and thus I speak: would I 
were dead rather than live like this! What 
should I wish for in this sorrowful life, when my 
body is tortured and my soul quite gone ?” 

The second division of the present collec- 
tion contains a number of historic songs 
beginning with an interesting poem on the 
death of the last Byzantine Emperor, and 
going down to the arrival of King Otho and 
the assassination of Kapodistria. We can- 
not, however, entirely suppres$ our disbelief 
in the authenticity of the song given at 
p. 108 sqq.; indeed we are quite certain that 
no popular poet would have used such ex- 
pressions as we read at v. 13-18, nor can we 
help thinking that a poem like this should 
not have been admitted into a collection of 
popular poetry. 

The third part contains poems relative to 
the cycle of Digenis Akritas, a mythical 
hero of the middle ages, whose memory still 
survives in Cyprus and some parts of Asia 
Minor. There is a poem of some length in 
existence on this Akritas, which it is to be 
hoped will shortly be published by M. 
Legrand. 

The rest of the volume is devoted to a 
miscellaneous collection of poems, many of 
which are mere variations of subjects pre- 
viously known. Here also we would observe 
that the editor seems to have been somewhat 
lax in his idea of popular poetry, admitting, 
as he does, such a production as the lengthy 
and insipid poem on ‘‘ The Wise Old Man,” 
in 409 monotonous trochaic lines. But re- 
marks like this are by no means intended 
to detract from the general interest and 
great merit of this publication, which we 
once more recommend to students of Modern 
Greek, and to all lovers of genuine and 
spontaneous poetry. W. WAGNER. 








THE LAST LADY OF RECKENBURG. 


Die letzte Reckenbiirgerin. Roman von Louise 
von Frangois. Zweite Auflage. (Berlin: 
Otto Sanke.) 


A very good novel has hitherto been a rare 
occurrence in Germany, probably for the 
reason which rendered novels in general 
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comparatively so. Many circumstances may 
have contributed for good and for evil to 
preserve that country from such a deluge of 
fiction as pours from the English press ; but 
the fact is sufficiently explained by the in- 
completeness of social development which 
has deprived the German world of the legi- 
timate materials of this kind of literature. 
The infinite combinations of character and 
circumstance which are created by modern 
life could find no place among the stereotyped 
conditions of its semi-fendal existence ; and 
for want of a basis of reality both firm and 
comprehensive, the domestic romance was 
liable to be either tame or incongruous, and 
the “ Tendenz Roman,” or character novel, 
could only work upon imaginary situations 
which eluded all received tests of probability. 
Die letzte Reckenbiirgerin is, however, suffi- 
cient to prove that the romance of Germany 
is sharing the gradual expansion of its social 
and political life, and if Fraulein von Fran- 
cois had contented herself with the produc- 
tion of this one typical work, her appearance 
in the world of literature would still be an 
event. She has shown the artistic originality 
of a Charlotte Bronté tempered by some- 
thing of the psychological insight and larger 
experience of a George Eliot. Her book 
displays no graces of style, but it has all the 
realistic and pictorial power which an 
idiomatic use of the German language could 
impart to it: a realism which its very inten- 
sity renders poetic is, in fact, its prevailing 
quality. 

This supposed autobiography of the last 
Baroness of Reckenburg opens with the 
epoch of the French Revolution, but in- 
eludes reminiscences of the reign of Augustus 
the Strong, whilst this historic background 
is relieved by minor incidents of domestic 
life and character which connect it vividly 
with the Germany of the present day. The 
belief in high birth, as not only a social but 
@ moral consecration, so amusingly illus- 
trated by the life of Freiherr and Freifrau 
von Reckenburg, and the customs of the 
little Saxon town which they inhabit, has 
_— barely ceased to exist, and the genial 

umour with which the authoress describes 
the ménage of this noble pair, and the proud 
simplicity of their subsistence, on an income 
little exceeding forty-three pounds a year, 
has a strong suggestion of class sympathy 
about it. The daughter, Eberhardine or 
Hardine, heroine of the story, is the natural 
outcome of her high birth and Spartan edu- 
cation. Simple, prosaic, and strong, she has 
every instinct of a lady, and as far as the 
two facts are compatible, not one feminine 
charm. She is one of those women whom 
love passes by, but who can accept labour 
a8 compensation, and who harden but do not 
deteriorate. She has her complete antithesis 
ma kind of foster-sister, the low-born 
Dorothée Miiller, a Hebe in body and syba- 
rite in soul, with a clinging softness which 
makes her irresistible to others and power- 
less against herself, and a coaxing casuistry 
Which makes wrong appear right whenever 
she has any motive for defending it ; capable 
of impulsive and even lasting tenderness, but 
above all a slave to that blind shrinking 
from the very thought of pain which so often 
does the work of cruelty. The two girls are 
little more than fifteen, when Dorothée be- 





comes engaged to the man whom she is to 
marry after years of separation, and Hardine 
pays her first visit to the aunt whose heiress 
she becomes, and with whom she gradually 
takes up her abode. 

The aged Countess of Reckenburg is 
by nature keen, narrow, and intense—by 
long habit a miser and a recluse. United 
by a left-handed marriage to a prince of 
the blood, who forsook her when he had 
squandered her wealth, she toiled and 
hoarded, first that she might win him back, 
then for the orphan son whom a second and 
more equal marriage had borne to him, and 
finally for hoarding’s sake. The accumula- 
ting treasure in the “ Eastern Tower” of the 
“‘Reckenburg,” and the lonely woman who 
watched over it, were regarded by the neigh- 
bourhood as a somewhat unholy mystery ; 
but she went her own way, kept up a dreary 
state within her castle walls, and lived and 
died amongst the shadows of that dream of 
gratified ambition which had become one 
with her love. She had been barely the 
wife but she was the widow of a prince. 
Hardine soon gains the confidence of her 
strange kinswoman, though she never wins 
her heart; and in her residence with 
her, in a life as frugal as that of home 
and more laborious, she acquires those 
habits of order and diligence, of self-control 
and of command, which are to fit her for 
future possession. There, too, she develops 
a material attachment for the soil on which 
she works, which will sustain her through 
many lonely years. 


It is part of the old Countess’s ambition 


that Hardine shall some day bestow herself 
and her inheritance on the princely “ ne’er 
do well” whom she considers as her son, 
and who is admirably drawn in all the reck- 
less fascination of his peculiar type; but it 
is Dorothée whom he loves with the ardour 
of a first passion; Dorothée whom he pro- 
mises to marry, and whom his death at Valmy 
leaves sorrowing and in shame. She keeps 
the secret of this shame to the neglect of every 
motherly duty, and dies under its weight. 
Hardine, aided by two faithful friends, pro- 
tects the childhood of Prince August’s truly 
orphan son, and her exertions in his behalf 
become the hidden fate that determines her 
later life. 

This story contains two supremely dra- 
matic scenes. The one describes the ball 
given by the little town for Prince August’s 
reception ; its punctilious ceremonial ; his un- 
disguised ennui; and his sudden starting 
from a listless attitude at Hardine’s side at 
a glimpse of Dorothée hovering in the back- 
ground, and whirling her forth in a wild 
dance which converts the stately réwnion 
into a romp. In the second, Hardine is 
celebrating her fiftieth birthday and the be- 
trothal to a lately widowed friend which is 
to relieve the monotony of her existence by 
bringing into it one duty the more. She 
stands in her gaily-thronged gardens, her 
noble suitor by her side, in all the prestige 
of high birth and an untainted name, the 
gaunt girlhood mellowed into a stately 
maturity, ancestral diamonds flashing about 
her person, and in her yet undimmed hair. 
Suddenly a_half-drunken, already-dying 
soldier bursts into her presence, not to im- 
plore, but to demand from his imagined 





mother protection for his now motherless 
child. This moment is the climax of her 
courageous life. Haughtily refusing the ex- 
planation without which her marriage is 
impossible, she soothes the death-bed, as 
she once guarded the birth of Prince 
August’s son ; lives down the doubts thus 
momentarily cast upon her; and the child 
her namesake, whom she had taken to 
her side from a rigid conscientiousness, 
which left the deed, nevertheless, a severe 
and distasteful duty, rewards her at length 
by opening within her heart the long-sealed 
springs of maternal tenderness and joy. The 
last Reckenbiirgerin dies at peace with her- 
self and the world. The grand-daughter of 
Prince August and Dorothée Miiller, already 
happily married, becomes her heir. 

It may be objected that this novel contains 
repulsive incidents, and that they are told 
with too little reserve. But this directness 
of presentation is in truth its distinguishing 
charm. Gustav Freytag says of it :— 

“The distinct and vigorous chronicle allows no 
uneasiness to arise; we entrust ourselves heartily 
to the moral sense of the narrator ; purity of 
atmosphere, wholesomeness of Nature pervade the 
book, and strengthen the reader. He is in presence 
of a poetess par la grace de Dieu.” 

Herr Freitag’s just admiration for the 
transparent moral atmosphere of Friulein 
von Francois’ work, for its freedom from 
all brooding sentimentality, and all unwhole- 
some suggestion, implies an equally just 
censure on much of the more conventional 
lady-writing of the present day. 

Aine Orr. 








CURRENT LITERATURE, 


A History of France down to the Year 1453. By 
G. W. Kitchin, M.A., Oxford. (Clarendon 
Press Series, 1873.) Pp. 598. 

Tuts should not have been called “ A History of 

France,” but “ A History of the French Monarchy 

to the year 1453,” for it is a history of France 

only so far as that history is bound up with its 
kings. We have nothing of its arts, sciences, and 
literature; nothing of its morals, manners, and 
customs; nothing of the growth of its language, 
commerce, and civilisation ; nothing of the pro- 
gress of its towns, people, and institutions ; nothing 
of its inner and domestic life ; nothing of the re- 
flected influence of other states, except, indeed, 
here and there a word tacked to the end of some 
royal biography. No doubt the memoirs of a 
king will at all times make up adarge part of the 
annals of a people; still there is always a concur- 
rent history, which sometimes dominates, and at 
all times deserves notice. Kings at the most are 
only constructive and not creative: they may lead 

a movement, direct and develop it, but can never 

produce it. If they attempt to make bricks with- 

out straw, they fail, or at least stand isolated from 
their subjects, as did Charlemagne. If, on the 
other hand, they fall behind their age, and try to 

roll back the tide of progress, like Charles X., 

they pass away and leave no mark. 

As a history of the rise of the French monarchy 
Mr. Kitchin’s book deserves great praise. It is 
not a mere réchauffé of other works bearing a 
similar title, but an original compilation from men 
who lived in the midst of that which they de- 
scribe. Thus, the history of Charlemagne, called 
by Mr. Kitchin “ Karl the Great,” is mainly drawn 
from the Vita et Gesta Caroli Magni of Egin- 
hard, his friend and secretary ; that of Robert the 
Pious, from Helgard’s memoirs in the Recueil 
des Historiens des Gaules, by Dom Bouquet; that 
of Philip IV. from William of Nangis and his 
anonymous continuator in the same collection ; 
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that of Louis VI. from La Vie de Louis VI, by 
Suger the abbot, his schoolfellow, friend, and 
adviser; that of St. Louis, from the charming 
Mémoires of the Sire de Joinville, his friend 
and seneschal; those of Philip VI. and his worth- 
less son, miscalled Je Bon, from the Chronicles of 
Froissart. This is the right way of going to 
work, and by so doing the author presents us from 
time to time with living photographs and graphic 
touches of character. 

Of the spelling of the proper names adopted by 
Mr. Kitchin there must always be two opinions, 
but very few will be reconciled to the awkward 
“Hruodland ” for the paladin Roland or Orlando, 
consecrated by romance and epic poems, Karl the 
Hammer for Charles Martel is especially objec- 
tionable, as it dogmatises on a word which, M. 
Plancy insists, is simply the name of his patron 
saint. 

A similar objection applies to the translation of 
several of the character-names attached to the French 
kings. “ Auguste” added tothe name of Philip has 
no relation to Augustus, the Roman Emperor, but 
refers to his birth-month only. Louis Hutin is 
translated “‘ Louis the Turbulent,” whereas the bal- 
ance of probability is that he was so called from a 
seditious people of Navarre, against whom he was 
sent by his father; so that Louis Hutin is of a 
similar character to the familiar Roman agnomen 
Africanus given to Scipio, or Numidicus applied 
to Metellus. As these names tell a tale, it is most 
adviseble that they should tell it correctly, or at 
any rate should not mislead. 

A few errors of cirelessness may be pointed out 
for correction in a future edition. Thus, p. xiv., 
col. 2, Philip II. should be Philip III.; p. 32, 
Vercingetorix is derived from “the Welsh vawr” 
(sic); p. 822, “he had to throw down the walls 
of Toulouse herself;” p. 335, they “wasted all 
their time at the dice;” p. 377, “there were no 
lack of rumours;” p. 599, “ the classes of society 
was still far apart ;” p. 456, “Charles was simply 
clod ;” with some others. 

If the first two books had been reduced to half 
their length, it would have added much to the 
interest and readab!eness of the volume. 

In Familiar Notes on Modes of teaching English, 
by Mr. W. S. Lean, Principal of the Flounders 
Institute, Ackworth, there are some valuable hints 
on a subject that still requires suggestion and dis- 
cussion before it can be taught with success. 
Though differing from Mr. Lean in his opinion 
that analysis of sentences should precede much 

arsing, we quite agree with him that pupils may 

e taught the “paris of speech” from instances 
supplied by himself in such a way as to be “ prac- 
tising deduction and learning logic” without 
knowing it. At present the results of teaching 
English grammar in most elementary schools are 
deplorab'e. It is a very common thing for a boy 
of twelve to have learned English Grammar for 
three or four years and not to be able to tell one 
part of speech from another. English grammar, 
to be well taught, must in the first place be com- 
pletely emancipated from the influence of Latin 
grammar, and in the second place must be based 
on the principle that it is not inflection, but the 
function of the word tn the sentence that determines 
the nature of each word. Mr. Lean’s “ Familiar 
Notes” appear to us auseful contribution towards 
a reform which, when thoroughly carried out, will 
quite transform the teaching of English in our 
public elementary schools, 

The Gingerbread Maiden and Other Stories. By 
Laura Friswell, with illustrations by Mrs. B. 
Dawson. (Sampson Low & Son.) Children will 
like this book, and it may safely be given to them. 
It contains five stories. From the first it takes its 
name, and to say that “‘ The Gingerbread Maiden” 
is in the style of Hans Andersen’s “Tin Soldier” 
is to praise it sufficiently. “Mrs. Farthingale’s 
Baby” and “Molodica” are practical stories of 


naughty children, and will be hailed with pleasure 
by that large class of small readers who prefer hear-. 
ing of naughty boys and girls being punished, to 








stories of good children who “ say beautiful things,” 
and die young. The “Queen of the Roses” is a 
pretty fairy-tale of the sentimental order, and 
‘“‘ The Man in the Moon” draws its principal in- 
spiration from “ Alice in Wonderland.” 

The illustrations by Mrs. B. Dawson are silhou- 
ettes, and are clever and effective. It would be 
well if writers for the young would take a hint 
from silhouette illustration, and remember that 
nothing is more acceptable to children than a 
record of sharply defined incidents upon a light 
background, 


The Modern Avernus,by Junius Junior. (Hatch- 
ards.) This book is a curiosity, though it is 
probable that parallels to it might be found in the 
wide range of No Popery literature. The author 
writes quite like a cultivated man, clearly, point- 
edly, and soberly, without any undue heat or 
bitterness; his premisses are well arranged, and 
quite as well sifted, and as well connected with 
his conclusions as we have a right to expect in 
ordinary political writing, and yet the whole is 
absurd. Ofcourse it would be easy and tedious 
to point out palpable inaccuracies, but these would 
not be enough by themselves to account for the 
result, if the writer's habit of dwelling on deduc- 
tions from incorrect generalisations, and peering 
into the dark to gloat over the discreditable secrets 
of which the corners are possibly just in sight, 
had not incapacitated him for using the obvious 
means of finding out what Roman Catholics are 
practically like, and what their chances are. 


Philosophy of English Literature. By J. 
Bascom. (New York: Putnam’s Sons, 1874.) 
The author has mapped out the ground carefully 
and thoughtfully, but when he comes to fill in his 
outline he is for the most part shallow and often 
inaccurate. Unfortunately there isa large public in 
America, as there soon may be here, which wishes 
to know all about English literature without 
having read it. 


A Visionof Other Worlds, By H. A. Squires. (Pro- 
vost & Co.) “ Henry Augustus Squiresof America ” 
seems to entertain cosmological theories which 
have led him to paraphrase the “ Course of Time ” 
in this dialect :—“ Upon those delightful streams 
glided the noble swan, the widgeon, and the teal, 
the dabechick, and other swimming tribes, all 
pleasing to behold.” 


Philip Ashton, and other Poems. By H. E. Malden. 
(Hamilton & Adams.) Mr. Malden writes so pret- 
tily, so clearly, and with so much finish, in the style 
of Mr. Tennyson and half a dozen other poets, 
that it is much to be wished that he may come to 
have a style and an invention of his own. He 
has quite enough fancy to be original if he could 
light upon an independent way of thinking. 


The Templeof Memory. By Kenelm Henry Digby. 
(Longmans.) The interest of this book is chiefly 
psychological, it might be said pathological. The 
author of The Broad Stone of Honour and Mores 
Catholici still retains his habitual interest in high 
subjects and his high tone of feeling, and there- 
fore it would be worth while to investigate how 
he came to pass into his present phase of shipshod 
garrulity. In substance The Temple of Memory 
(the title is an allusion to a well-known passage 
in St. Augustine’s Confessions) is better than 
most of his recent volumes of verse, and therefore 
would be a less tedious subject of investigation. 
In the eleventh book (there are twelve) we find a 
pleasant anecdote of the late Professor Sedgwick, 
who sent for the author when he changed his 
religion to tell him that he himself had lately 
been travelling in Styria and Carinthia, and 
thought the Catholic populations of those countries 
the best people he had ever known. 


Yu-Pe-Ya's Lute: a Chinese Tale in English 
Verse. By Augusta Webster. (Macmillan.) 
A rendering (such as it is) of a French 
translation from the Chinese by M. Pavie, pub- 
lished at Paris in 1839. The verses run smoothly 
enough, as a rule, but the style is strained; 





the writer takes some. liberties, too, with the 
English , and occasionally uses words 
for which it would be labour thrown away 
to search in any dictionary with which we are 
acquainted. In her preface she “ — guilty 
to having invented all her geograp y eae topo- 
graphy except the names;” and if she had only 
invented the names too, there might have been 
some homogeneity about the book, which is now 
lacking. There is scarcely anything Chinese 
about the story in its English garb, and it 
would puzzle a Chinaman to make much of the 
names of the personages, &c. The writer tells us 
that she has “assumed that Yu-Pe-Ya’s journey 
was through northern scenery,” and that being the 
case, she might have taken the trouble to ascertain 
the proper way of writing names as they would 
be used in the north of China, instead of blindly 
copying M. Pavie. Further, the writer is too 
evidently quite ignorant of the manners and 
customs of the Middle Kingdom, both in modern 
times and in the remote age to which the Chinese 
story refers, or she would never have penned the 
lines— 
“, , . And in his belt he placed 
A purse that held in gold ten acres’ worth.” 

Again, in the following lines she gets very much 
out of her depth:— 

Then Lao-Pay unrolled the golden leaves 
Wherewith the living tells the dead he grieves.” 
She refers here to mock or paper money, which 
is usually made to imitate shoes of “ sycee,” and 
can hardly require unrolling; the real notion of 
the Chinese in burning this mock money is to 
propitiate the spirits of the unseen world, and to 
provide the departed with (unsubstantial) funds 
on his arrival there. "We have never before heard 
that it is thus that “the living tells the dead he 

grieves.” 

The real fact with regard to this book is that 
the writer has used the faintest skeleton of a 
Chinese story asa peg on which to hang a poetical 
effusion which hardly ever rises above mediocrity. 

Epiror. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Tue Catalogue of the Roman Medallions in the 
British Museum, by Mr. Grueber, edited by Mr. 
Poole, is now printed. All the well-preserved 
—- are engraved in sixty-six autotype 
plates from casts in plaster, except in the case of 
the finest specimens, which are from drawings by 
Miss Godsall. The price of the work is one 
guinea. 

Count Briicner, son of the present Prince of 
that name, and great-grandson of the renowned 
marshal, has addressed to Colonel Chesney an 
official letter of thanks, on behalf of himself and 
his father, in special acknowledgment of the 
attention paid by the English author, in his 
Waterloo Lectures, to the elucidation of their 
ancestor’s share in the success of the campaign of 
1815, and more particularly of the recent vindica- 
tion, in a new edition of the work, of Bliicher’s 
name from a charge of supposed carelessness 1n 
connexion with the defeat of Ligny. 

Tue Belgian Government conjointly with the 
town of Antwerp are in treaty for the purchase of 
the house of the celebrated Antwerp printer 
Plantinus, with its contents, portraits, MSS., 
printing press, wood-blocks and books still belong- 
ing to the Moretus family. B. Moretus was the 
immediate successor of Plantin. Among the MSS. 
in this collection there are several which were 
brought away from All Souls College, Oxford, by 
one of the fellows who would not acknowledge 
the Royal Supremacy in matters spiritual. It is 
possible that com might be got back now; but 
when once the collection passes into the hands of 
the Government it out e impossible. 

Tue wife of one of the most highly esteemed 
of living water-colour painters is the author of 
Thornycroft’s Model, and of the new novel 
called Under Seal of Confession. 
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Mr. Ricnarp Suupson, the author of the Life 
of Edmund Campion, is editing the few extant 
ballads on Campion for the Ballad Society. 

Mr. Burnanp is the author of that parody of a 
novel of Victor Hugo’s which is just now the 
principal feature in Punch. 

THE series of The Dramatists of the Reforma- 
tion, edited by Mr. James Maidment and Mr. W. 
H. Logan, and published by Mr. Paterson, of 
Edinburgh, is to be increased by the works of the 
following authors:—John Lacy, one volume; 
Shackerly Marmion, one volume; John Tatham, 
one volume; John Burnaby, one volume; Thomas 
Killigrew, volumes i. and ii. (to be completed in 
four volumes): the above to be issued in 1874, or 
early in 1875. The works of the first three au- 
thors named—Lacy, Marmion, and Tatham— 
have never hitherto been collected. In addition, 
the publishers hope to issue, in 1875 and 1876, 
the works of George Powell, John Dennis, 
Charles Johnson, and Charles Shadwell, none of 
whose plays have hitherto appeared in a collected 
form, excepting those of the last. 

WE regret to announce the death of a contribu- 
tor to these columns, Mr. W. D. Christie, C.B. 
He was born about the year 1815, and was called 
to the bar in June, 1840. After serving for a 
short time as private secretary to the late Earl of 
Minto when First Lord of the Admiralty, he 
gained a seat in Parliament for the borough of 
Weymouth, which he filled from April, 1842, till 
November, 1847. From that period until Octo- 
ber, 1863, he served in many diplomatic offices 
abroad, the last being that of Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary at the Court of Brazil. After his return 
to England, Mr. Christie made two or three un- 
successful attempts again to obtain a seat in Par- 
liament; and contributed in various ways to the 
literature of the day, his best known work being 
a the Life of the First Earl of Shaftes- 

ury. 

A NEW weekly lite aper is about to be 
issued in teatin, rg pee of which is 
to appear on the 8th inst. It will be entitled 
Journal Général des Beaux Arts et des Arts In- 
dustriels. The special feature of the paper will be 
its polyglot character, as it is to contain articles 
on all artistic topics, including music and the 
drama, in French, English, and German. The 
editors will be Dr. Le Roy de Sainte-Croix and 
Herr Sigmund Menkes. 

Tue Revue Critique unmasks what would seem 
to be an almost unparalleled piece of plagiarism. 
A Life of Mahomet by P. Henry Delaporte, late 
Consul General of France in the East, which is 
introduced by the author in his preface as a truly 
conscientious work, and the result of great re- 
search and well-employed opportunities, proves to 
be a verbal reprint, with the omission of the 
last twenty-one chapters, of Gagnier’s famous 
work, published in 1732. Only the numerous 
misprints seem to be original. 

Tue Temps announces the death of Charles 
Asselineau at the age of fifty-three, a biblio- 
grapher of some mark. He was the author of a 
considerable number of brochures, among the best 

known being those entitled André Boulle, ébéniste 
de Louis XIV.; Notice sur Lazare Bruaudet, 
peintre, and Notes on literary and artistic his- 
tory. He also edited some excellent reprints 
for Techener, and his signature is familiar to the 
small circle to which the Bulletin du Bibliophile 
addresses itself. Asselineau also wrote some 
humorous novels, but in all his works the biblio- 
gtapher is most conspicuous. 


A RATHER curious work is promised us from 
America. Messrs. Scribner, Welford, and Arm- 
strong are to publish shortly Bibliotheca Diabolica, 
4 catalogue of works relating to the Devil, “in 
two parts, pro and con, and serious and humorous ; 
chronologically ; with notes, quotations, 
and proverbs, and a copious index.” This, as the 
Nation remarks, can hardly be called dear at 25 





Mr. WILLIaM Fraser, of the General Register 
House, Edinburgh, has just edited, for private 
circulation, two magnificent volumes entitled The 
Lennox. This work was first undertaken by desire 
of the late Mr. A. Haldane Oswald, of Auchen- 
cruive, and is derived from the Montrose Charters 
and other family muniments. The biographical 
portion of the first volume embraces detailed 
memoirs of the eight earls of the original Lennox 
line, and of the four succeeding earls of the 
Stewart line down to Matthew, the twelfth, who is 
well known as the Regent Lennox, and his eldest 
son, Lord Henry Darnley, who became King of 
Scotland on his marriage with Mary, Queen of 
Scots. The last earl of the original race was 
Duncan, the eighth earl, who wascruelly executed 
in the year 1425. In 1572, the earldom of Lennox 
was conferred upon Lord Charles Stewart, the 
younger brother of Lord Darnley, whose only 
child, by his wife Elizabeth Cavendish, sister of 
the first Earl of Devonshire, was the Lady 
Arabella Stewart. The dukedom of Lennox 
was first conferred upon Esme Stewart, Lord 
of Aubigny in France, who came to Scot- 
land in 1579, on the invitation of the king his 
cousin, and became a special favourite with him. 
Charles, the sixth duke, was the last male de- 
scendant of Duke Esme, at whose death, during 
his embassy in Denmark in 1672, the estates were 
inherited by Charles II. as the nearest collateral 
heir male. From these brief notes on members 
of the Lennox family, it is evident that the sub- 
ject is one of considerable historical interest, and 
it is almost unnecessary to add that Mr. Fraser 
does full justice to it. The second volume is of 
more limited value, consisting chiefly of early 
charters, writs, &c.; whilst the Appendix con- 
tains a few letters and papers relating to Mary 
Queen of Scots. The work is rendered yet more 
attractive by some beautifully executed engravings 
of portraits, facsimiles, &c. 

Messrs. MACMILLAN AND Co. have just issued 
in a complete form Ferdinand Hiller’s Mendels- 
sohn: Letters and Recollections, which appeared in 
the early part of the present year in the columns 
of their magazine. The original work has already 
been reviewed in the AcapEmy (see number for 
May 9), and our readers will remember that it 
presents a most vivid and interesting picture of 
the great composer in his relations to a brother- 
artist. The English translation, by Miss M. E. 
von Glehn, is on the whole admirably done. Men- 
delssohn’s correspondence is so idiomatic and con- 
versational in style that a too close adherence to 
the original in translation, however accurately it 
might give the letter, would certainly fail to re- 
produce the spirit. Miss von Glehn has therefore 
very wisely paraphrased somewhat freely, and 
thereby produced a book as readable in English 
as the original is in Mendelssohn’s charming Ger- 
man. There are, nevertheless, one or two slips 
which it would be well to correct in a future 
edition, such as “bride” instead of “ intended ” 
as a translation of “‘ Braut,” and “ whole notes” 
(which is unintelligible to an English musician) 
instead of “semibreves” for “ganze Noten.” 
These slips are, however, of rare occurrence, and 
the work in its English dress deserves, and will 
doubtless obtain, large popularity. 


A FresH Shakspere Club has been started at 
Stratford-on-Avon, by the Mayor, Mr. James Cox, 
Mr. Bird, Mr. Loggin, and others of the best- 
known Shakspereans of the town. The members 
are in communication with the New Shakspere 
Society, and intend to work with it. There is a 
talk of a new theatre at Stratford, for the acting 
of Shakspere’s plays. One resident has offered to 
give his thousand pounds towards the scheme. 


As there was no photograph buyable, giving a 
general view of Shakspere’s birth-town, Stratford- 
upon-Avon, Mr. Furnivall, on a late visit to the 

ines, icked out the best view of the town, that 
rom Rowley Bank, on the Welcombe Road 
(which turns at right angles from the Warwick 





Road in front of the Roman Catholic Chapel), and 
got the best local photographer, Mr. Ward, of Ely 

treet, to photograph it for him. The interest of 
the view from this point is, that it gives best the 
nestling of the town under its ranges of circling 
hills, and so best realises the peace and quiet of 
the place where Shakspere ended his — In 
the left distance is the range of Meon Hill, with 
its shoulder slanting sharply to the spire of the 
church ; on the right, the sky-line is continued by 
the broad back of Broadway, with its monument 
just seen on the horizon. Under this comes the 
line of Roomer Hill, and the tops of the elms that 
ring the churchyard, with a glint of the Avon 
below; while again under that come the houses 
of the town, sloping gently to the left, and met 
there by a fine vark row of trees that shuts the 
view in on that side. In the foreground is the 
slope of Rowley Bank, with its cornfields ready 
for harvest. Though the photograph gives but a 
poor idea of the quiet beauty of the scene—no 
green of the trees is there, no blue haze in the 
hollows, no gold-corn light on Roomer Hill—yet it 
serves to remind Shakspere lovers of the picture 
that must often have given their poet delight. 
Mr. Ward has a commission to paint the view, 
and is willing to make duplicates of it and the 
photograph. Another, and in some respects finer, 
view of the town is got from the path at the top 
of Rowley Bank that runs into the Clopton Road. 
But, though this gives better the grand ranges of 
hills behind the town, it dwarfs the latter too 
much, and takes away the quiet nestling look of 
the town which is such a happy feature of the 
Welcombe Road view. 


Tue industrious investigations of Malone into 
the family of the poet Dryden, established the 
fact that John’s brother, Erasmus, who ultimately 
succeeded to the baronetcy, kept a grocer’s shop 
in King Street, Westminster. We mention this 
inasmuch as it may interest some of our readers 
to know that the signature of “ Erasmus Dryden ” 
has been lately observed attached to the foot of a 
certificate, dated October 15, 1672, now preserved 
in the Record Office. The matter certified is 
somewhat curious, so we give it at length :— 

“We whose names are hereunder written, Inhabit- 
ants in the parish of St Margaretts, Westminster, in 
the county of Midd’s, do humbly certifio That we 
have long known M* Henry Bulstrode, And that he 
was divers years an Inhabitant amongst us, all which 
tyme he lived in very good repute and creditt, and 
without doeing any injury to his neighbours, and that 
he was a constant frequenter of the Church and 
Divine Service. And that since his remoovall from 
Westminster, which was about four years ago, we 
have often seen him, and never observed or heard that 
he was addicted to Quarrelling. Butt to our appre- 
hensions of a good and peaceable life and conversations 
and ready to do friendly curtesies for any Neighbours.” 


The matter concerning Bulstrode, as appears by 
another document, was a dispute between him and 
others about a pew in Petworth Church, which 
had led to drawn swords, “ infamous libels,” and 
all the rest of it—much too lengthy a story to 
detain us here. 

About forty signatures accompany that of Eras- 
mus Dryden ; amongst them are also noteworthy— 
“Will: Owtram D.D.,” who was a prebendary of 
Westminster, and rector of St. Margaret’s, author 
of a work called De Sacrificiis; and “Pe: Bar- 
wick, M.D.,” a fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, and one of the king’s physicians, but 
whose chief title to fame is that he was one of the 
very few who remained in the metropolis and 
pursued the practice of his profession during the 
ravages of the great plague. 


Tue Nation proposed recently to celebrate the 
centenary of the independence of the United 
States, by inducing each State to publish a roll of 
its men who took part in the war. A correspond- 
ent in South Carolina sends that journal a copy of 
some memoranda made by Jehu Postell, a revolu- 
tionary soldier from that State, taken from a note- 
book in the possession of his descendants, Their 
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interest is not confined to the victors in the 
struggle :— 

“The following were companions and messmates in 
the Old Second Continental Regiment of South Caro- 
lina infantry, while William Moultrie was Colonel, 
Francis Marion, Lieutenant-Colonel, and Peter Horry, 
Major—at Sullivan’s Island, 8. C., June, 1776.—(Sg.) 
Jeuvu Postett. 

“Alfred Hugér. 2d Lieut. in Captain Horry’s com- 
pany, 2d regiment 8. C. continental regiment—after- 
wards Captain in same regiment—joined Marion's 
legion and commissioned Major in 1777. Killed at 
Stono, near Charleston. 

“‘ William Capers. 1st Lieutenant in Capt. Horry’s 
Company, 2d regt. 8. C. Continental troops, joined 
Marion and made Captain of the Santee Scouts. 
Served at Savannah, Fort Moultrie, Eutaw Springs, 
Rugely Mills, Charleston. As brave a man as ever 
God let live. 

“ George Sinc’air Capers. Private in Horry’s Com- 
pany, 2d 8. C. Regt. ; joined Marion with his brother, 
generous, brave, and full of all manner of fun. He 
could make a royal rum-punch, and as good a swords- 
man as ever made point or cut. 

“ Jehu Sinclair Postell. Private in Horry’s Com- 
pany, 2d S. C. Regt.; after regiment disbanded in 
1776, Jehu joined Capt. Capers’ Dragoons with 
Marion—being my brother, I might say too much of 
him if I were to give his mannie qualities as a gentle- 
man and a soldier. He was the strongest man in 
Marion’s legion. 

“ Daniel Eggleston. Lieut. in Capt. Horry’s Com- 
pany and Cornet, afterwards transferred to Huger’s 
2d Regt. 8. C. troops. When regiment disbanded hé 
joined Colonel Lee, and became Capt. of Cavalry—a 
fine fellow he was—and Jehu Postcli who writes this, 
and has no more to say of himself. 

“P.S.—I must not forget the boy Peter, whose 
freedome we give on condition of his faithfulness. 
He could laugh louder, sleep sounder, and drink more 
rum than any person I ever saw.” 








SOME MAGAZINES, 


In the Cornhill Magazine, an article on “ St. 
Thomas,” signed with the initials, “ W. G. P.,” is 
of course to be assigned to Mr. Gifford Palgrave, 
who in the present article is as interesting as he 
is always instructive. There is a long essay on 
“ Victor Hugo's Romances” which one is not much 
the wiser for reading. It is eulogistic, naturally, 
but is none the profounder because it is obscure, 
and none the more valuable because it is not en- 
tertaining. The one thing in it worth remember- 
ing is the distinction which the writer draws 
between the novel written “with a purpose,” 
which constantly overlays and spoils its art, and 
the novel—such as Hugo’s—whose very reason to 
be is that it expresses an idea. This idea, instead 
of spoiling the story, is its organising principle: 
“the essence of the romance.” The Cornhill, 
besides thus criticising novels, gives us instal- 
ments of three. “Far from the Madding 
Crowd” has some descriptive passages of power. 
“A Rose in June” — now drawing towards 
its close—is a craftswoman’s work: the work, 
possibly it may be thought, of one who 
18 tov purely a craftswoman. Last, or first, 
comes “Three Feathers,” or rather its open- 
ing chepters. This is the new novel by Mr. 
William Black, and it is not too soon to 
say of it that it will be better than his “ Ad- 
ventures of a Phaeton,” though much too early yet 
to make a safe comparison with his “ Princess of 
Thule.” Mr. Black's style, as the new chapters 
show, is still graceful and easy, rather than power- 
ful and nervous. There are several living novelists, 
therefore, who can match his work in details, and 
only two or three who can match it as a whole. 
Already the characters of the new book are real 
and living. There grows up gradually about his 
pages the reality of natural scenes, and something 
more than their charm, Certainly Mr. Roscorla 
is wearisomely hopeless and tiresomely reasonable, 
and Morwenna, the plain little heroine, almost 
tiresomely angelic ; yet, somehow, one believes in 
them. Of the pretty and petulant Mabyn, the 








spoilt beauty of the Cornish coast, more is of course 
to be made hereafter. Harry Trelyon will be 
liked; for so was Harry Esmond. But what is 
best in the first chapters is the singular ease and 
imperceptible charm which unconsciously persuade 
one of their truthfulness. If Mr. Black ever 
gained this ease without infinite labour he is a 
fortunate man. Read this account of the plain 
little heroine when middle-aged Mr. Roscorla has 
proposed to her, and she has unwittingly offended 
the glorious youth, Harry Trelyon :— 


“ So she wont away, and passed round to the other 
side of the rocks, and came in view of the small wind- 
ing harbour, and the mill, and the inn. Far away up 
there, over the cliffs, were the downs on which she 
had met Harry Trelyon that summer morning, as he 
rode by, singing in the mere joyousness of youth, and 
happy and pleased with all the world. She could hear 
the song he was singing then; she could see the sun- 
light that was shining on his face. It appeared to 
her to be long ago. This girl was but eighteen years 
of age, and yet, as she walked down towards Eglosil- 
yan, there was a weight on her heart that seemed to 
tell her she was growing old. And now the western 
sky was red with the sunset, and the rich light 
burned along the crests of the hills, on the golden 
furze, the purple heather, and the deep-coloured rocks. 
The world seemed all ablaze up there ; but down here, 
as she went by the harbour and crossed over the 
bridge by the mill, Eglosilyan lay pale and grey 
in the hollow, and even the great black wheel was 
silent.” 


In the Fortnightly, Mr. George Meredith begins 
a story (“ Beauchamp’s Career”) not wholly un- 
political. The editor concludes his thoughtful 
essay on Compromise ; Professor Cairnes reviews 
“The English in Ireland;” and Mr. Swinburne 
gives us a lyric, “The Year of the Rose,” in 
which, if there is not superabundant thought, 
there is at least abundant melody. As witness 
these last lines :— 


“The time of lovers is brief; 

From the fair first joy to the grief 
That tells when love is grown old, 
From the wild warm kiss to the cold, 

From the red to the white rose leaf, 
They have but a season to seem 
As rose-leaves lost on a stream 

That part not and pass not apart 
As a spirit from dream to dream, 

As a sorrow from heart to heart. 


From the bloom and the gloom that encloses 
The death-bed of love where he dozes 

Till a relic be left not of sand 

To the hour-glass that breaks in his hand,— 
From the change in the grey garden closes 

To the last stray grass of the strand, 
A rain and ruin of roses 

Over the red-rose land.” 


In Fraser's Magazine there is a long review of 
Mr. Motley’s John of Barneveld, signed by Alex- 
ander Falconer, who follows in some detail the 
career of Mr. Motley’s hero. The article is per- 
haps even more of a summary than a criticism. 
The question of the London ILospitals is not to be 
allowed to drop, and a writer in this magazine 
extends the chronicle of abuses, and gives us more 
“samples of the amount of work that may be 
done in a day.” Having fully oanented. his 
readers of that of which all newspaper readers are, 
we suppose, persuaded beforehand, the writer of 
the article comes to his remedy. “ The simplest, 
as well as the most efficient plan,” he says, “ as 
far as hospitals are concerned, seems to be to 
separate entirely the hospital and its adminis- 
tration from what is really the dispensary attached 
to it, te, the out-patient department; and in 
order to prepare for the enforcement of this by- 
law, if necessary, it would not be difficult to lay 
before a Royal Commission, or Parliamentary 
Committee of Enquiry, abundant evidence to show 


that such a change would be y to the ad- 
vantage of all the patients, of the medical profes- 
sion, and of the public.” Mr. E. W. Godwin 


discourses on another well-worn theme, “ The 








Decoration of St. Paul's.” He treats it, however, 
with some freshness of style, and has perhaps a 
claim to be heard, if only on the ground that 
much of what has heretofore been written 
about it has been written by architects not 
of the school of Mr. Burges, but most of whose 
opinions have none the less been entitled to 
great weight. 


THE Gentleman’s Magazine contains two contri- 
butions of some interest. The first is a light 
poem by Mr. Robert Buchanan. It is 
‘Love in Winter,” and —— the praise of the 
tranquil love that is made by the aged, whom 

ssion has left. The second is called “ Waterside 
Exetches,” but might more reasonably have been 
called “The Ouse and the Trent.” It is written 
by an angler, who has all an angler’s affectionate 
recollection for the haunts he has frequented ; but 
this angler has read Cowper, and Drayton besides, 
and though he is garrulous and diffuse, he does 
succeed now and then in suggesting a quiet homely 
picture of the scenes for which he cares. 


Tinsley’s Magazine contains the usual quantity 
of light matter in prose and verse. “ Jessie Trim,” 
the principal novel, is by Mr. B. L. Farjeon, whose 
studies of the lower class and lower middle-class, 
a little in the manner of Dickens, have before now 
attracted notice, 








NOTES OF TRAVEL, 


We hear that the post of British Minister at 
Washi has been offered to Sir Seymour 
Fitzgerald, G.C.S.I. 


Tue Journal de St. Pétersbourg of July 15 
contains an extract from the Messager Offictel to 
the effect that the Governor of Astrakhan is being 
continually interrogated by merchants of that pro- 
vince as to the safety, &c., &c., of the commercial 
route between Krasnovodsk and Khiva. The 
Governor, after obtaining all the information pos- 
sible, advised the merchants that the route to 
Khiva by the Fort of sere re em, Bo safer than 
that by Krasnovedsk, but that the latter is much 
the shorter of the two and by far the most fre- 
quented by caravans, of which two had arrived 
safely at Khiva from Krasnovodsk, and were shortly 
expected to return. The Governor added that it 
was proposed to despatch a large caravan from 
Krasnovodsk in August, which would accompany 
a scientific expedition. The friendly feelings 
which are increasing between the Russians and 
the nomads tend to make this route day by day 


more safe, 


Tue Invalide Russe gives the following par- 
ticulars concerning the Russian expedition to the 
Amou-Daria. Part of the expedition, with Colonel 
Stoletow, the chief, left Petersburg at the end of 
April, and the remainder some time later. The 
reunion of the whole took place at Kagalinsk on 
June 1, where they employed the time of deten- 
tion in preparations for the journey and testing 
the instruments, &c., &c. The expedition left 
Kagalinsk in the beginning of June on board the 
steamer Perovsky for the delta of the Amou- 
Daria. 

Tue Homeward Mail states, on the authority of 
intelligence received at Lahore, that an express 
from Yarkund has been received at Leh, announc- 
ing that the members of the Mission have finally 
settled upon their plans. They left Yarkund on 
May 18, and were to leave Kargalik on.the 23rd. 
It is expected that they would have reached 
Mangi, the second stage on the Karakorum side of 
the shes Pass, on June 9, and possibly arrive at 


Leh on June 20, The is accompanied by a 
Panj Sa Bashi, who has been deputed by the 
Ameer to accompany it to Ladakh, and another 


officer has been directed to arrange for their tra- 


velling by the Kugiar route. Sayyid Yakub Khan 
Tara eit shortly visit India again, after he has 


made over to the Ameer the presents which he has 





brought from the Porte. 
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THE Commission appointed to select the most 
fitting spot for the establishment of a commercial 
wide north-east shore of the Black Sea has 
ided on the Bay of Helendjeck. 


Part I. of the Cosmos of 1874, published by 
Signor Oora, at Turin, contains a short review of 
the numerous travels which have of late been 
made in New Guinea and the adjacent islands. A 
letter has been received from i, who an- 
nounces his intention of starting from Macassar 
for Kandari, which is situated in the south-east 
peninsula fof Celebes. From thence, as appears 
from subsequent letters, he will repair to New 
Guinea, and explore the little known and extensive 
bay of Geelvink and its surroundings. In accord- 
ance with a suggestion of Beccari’s old friend, the 
Marchese Doria, the municipal council of Genoa 
have voted a sum of 15,000 lire towards the ex- 
ores of the projected journey. Beccari met at 

akassar the Russian ethnologist Miklucho- 
Maklay, who, in spite of bad health, was also 
meditating a return to New Guinea, in the vicinity 
of Triton Bay. It appears that in the latter part 
of November, 1872, a shocking massacre of eigh- 
teen sailors belonging to the crew of the German 
brigantine Franz, took place near MacClure 
Inlet, where the ship was cruising in search of 
pearls. The party had been enticed ashore by 
friendly advances on the part of the natives and 
presents of fruit, and no watch having been posted, 
the treacherous aborigines had no difficulty in 
surprising and murdering the whole party while 
asleep. The most recent news connected with the 
island is that the Dutch Government is turning its 
attention to New Guinea, and that an official 
topographer, M. Struick, has been commissioned 
to construct a large-scale map of New Guinea, 
which is now on the eve of publication ; a reduced 
copy of this map will shortly appear in the 
Bulletin of the ee Society of Amster- 
dam. The projected expedition, consisting of two 
war steamers, which was to make a complete 
circuit of the island, has been put off, for the pre- 
sent year at least, owing to the war in Acheen. 

Another feature of note in Signor Cora’s periodi- 
cal is a carefully compiled and executed map of 
the a region between the Limpopo 
and Zambesi, in which map the accomplished and 
indefatigable gentleman who unites in his person 
the functions of editor, cartographer, and pro- 
prietor, has embodied the work of Carl Mauch 

1867-1871), S. Baines and his companions 
1869-1870), Captain Elton in 1870, Erskine, the 
ivingstones, and some names of minor note. 
We must not omit to notice another important 
characteristic in the periodical, which is a section 
devoted to short reviews of prominent Italian 
works, the existence of which is rarely known so 
well in this-country as, in many cases, the works 
deserve. Among these may mentioned the 
first volume of a remarkably complete gazetteer, 
which is designed to give the fullest available in- 
formation about every place of consequence, and 
# comprehensive biographical history of Italian 
explorers and travellers from the thirteenth cen- 
tury down to modern times, a work of some 
value in spite of a few errors. The first-named 
work is by Professor Enrico Caporali, and the 
second, entitled Storia det Viaggatori Italiani, is a 
posthumous work by the late Gaetano Branca. 

The remainder of Signor Cora’s Cosmos is taken 

? with notes of events which have already been 
icled in our columns, and minor miscella- 
neous matter. 


Tue Sydney Mail gives some interesting details 
respecting various rare specimens of the Bird of 
Paradise, which M. d’Albertis, in his recent visit 
to the Arfak mountains, in the north-west of New 
Guinea, managed to secure. In his first excursion 
im the Ne SgTOrER of Atam (3,500 feet above 
the sea), he shot a fine Parodia sexpennis, a 
vee of which Wallace Raye only ag 4 

damaged specimen. observing the habits 
of these birds he ne 


ver once saw the male in com- 





pany with the female, but always hiding in the 
thickest parts of the forest. The bird’s usual food 
is figs and other fruits, and its method of oe 
its sees is to clear a circular space in the 
of leaves and twigs, and then to roll itself in the 
dust, as fowls do here. After this it utters its 
= ery and shakes its feathers. On the fol- 
owing day D’Albertis shot a specimen of the 
Lophorina atra, a wonderfully small black bird, 
which Wallaceand Allen were informed was only 
to be met with some distance inland. Wallace, 
indeed, arrived at the conclusion that the natives 
watched jealously over every specimen, for fear of 
its becoming extinct. Their chief beauty lies in 
the bright velvet-like feathers which start from 
below the occiput, and which the bird expands at 
will, so.as to cover itself. Although M. d’Albertis 
did not remain long in the Arfak mountains, he 


succeeded in collecting 122 birds, a great portion | 


of which are quite new. Two unique specimens 
are destined for our own Zoological Gardens. 


PETERMANN’S Mittheilungen for July contains 
a long and exhaustive paper by Dr. Joseph 
Chavanne, of Vienna, in which the author en- 
deavours to prove, chiefly from arguments based 
on meteorological data, the dimensions and extent 
of the still undiscovered Arctic Lands. The main 
argument he makes use of is, that unless local 
considerations come into play, winds of excessive 
cold in winter and heat in summer are a sure 
indication that they blow from the interior of 
some continent, and that winds of a more mode- 
rate temperature both in winter and summer 
betoken the existence of sea in their rear. From 
a detailed consideration of all phenomena as ob- 
served by a long line of Arctic explorers, from the 
time of the Dutchman Barents, in the sixteenth 
century, down to the present time, he arrives at 
the conclusion that the unknown region con- 
sists of a broad strip of land cut up by fiords, 
or deep indentations, lying right across the 
North Pole, and forming a direct northerly con- 
tinuation of Greenland as far as 83° or 84° N, 
latitude, from whence it stretches in a north- 
easterly direction. The coast line of this mass of 
land will probably be found to lie on the one side 
between 25° and 170° E. longitude, and from 84° 
to 85° N. latitude; and on the other, between 90° 
and 170° W. longitude, and 80° to 86° N. latitude. 
Northwards of Robeson Channel the land to the 
west will be found to trend sharply round to the 
west, and thus Smith Sound and Behrings Straits 
are in direct communication, and the drift wood 
found on the shores of the former is accounted for 
by the fact of its being brought thither by the 
warm Kurosiwo or eastern current of Japan. 
Under the influence of the northern arms of the 
Gulf Stream, which flow westward of Spitzbergen 
and between it and Novaya Zemlya and the 
Kurosiwo, the sea on either side of the Arctic 
continent is washed by warm streams, and is 
thus partially free from ice, and navigable for 
some portion of the year at all events. ‘Thus, the 
sea between Spitzbergen and Novaya Zemlya as 
far as Behring’s Straits is navigable in summer 
and autumn, and the best routes for polar explora- 
tion are, therefore, in those two directions. 

These conclusions agree very closely with the 
theories which Dr. Petermann has at all times 
advocated, and of which the existence of an open 
Polar Sea is a conspicuous feature. In fact, it may 
be observed that the arguments here used agree 
so closely, even in point of language, with those 
of the able editor, that it may not unfairly be 
assumed that the article now before us is a joint 
production. 

A selection of extracts from the narratives of 
individual members of the crew of the Polaris 
(accounts which have been already made known 
to English readers through the pages of the 
Geographical Magazine) forms a companion article 
to the above; and the number winds up with a 
note on Dr. a recent important journey 
from Wadar, in Central Africa, to Dar-Fur, a 
journey the particulars of which have not yet 








come to hand, but which promises to prove of the 
utmost importance, inasmuch as it joins on to 
Schweinfurth’s work in Central Africa, and so 
supplies a missing link in the exploration of the 
great continent from west to east. 


Tue Straits Times (of Singapore) has received 
news by telegram from Port Darwin, the northern 
settlement of South Australia, that an assay of 
ten tons of quartz crushed there had resulted in 
a yield of 771 ounces of gold. This gives a money 
return of more than 250i. per ton. The import- 
ance of this can best be realised by taking into ac- 
count that Victorian companies find that it pays to 
work reefs where the crushed quartz yields only 
five pennyweights, or gold to the value of about 
1/7. per ton. The geographical position of Port 
Darwin, as well as that of the other settlements in 
the north of Australia, is very favourable ‘o its 
future trade with Singapore, and it is thought 
that it will be to their advantage to make this 
place their entrepét. 


One of the members of the scientific expedition 
of the Amou-Daria writes from Tchimbai, a com- 
mercial town in the oasis of Khiva :— 


“The population of Tehimbai seems to be of a 
pacific character, but it cannot be entirely trusted, as 
it is not yet accustomed to the sight of the Russians. 
The delta of the Amou has served for two centuries 
as the rendezvous of all lovers of the wandering life. 
It is the centre where all the malcontents of Bokhara, 
Khiva, Kazalinsk, and Perovsk join, and emigrants 
from Samarcand may be met there. The chief nu- 
cleus of the population of Tchimbai is composed of 
Karakalpaks, who are horribly afraid of the Tur- 
comans. The number of tents of Karakalpaks on 
our bank alone is about 10,000, but it must in reality 
be much larger. 

“The districts between Oulkoun-Daria and the 
Taldyk (Western branch of the Amou), very extensive 
and still wholly unexplored, serve as a camping- 
ground for a great number of these semi-nomads. 

“In the Russian Amou-Daria territory all is peace- 
able. Unfortunately the same cannot be said of the 
Turcomans established on the left bank. The Tekiens 
likewise continpe their depredations on the road from 
Schourakhan to Bokhara, and have recently pillaged 
acaravan. The delta of the Amou-Daria is an im- 
mense sheet of water, very different from the other 
parts of Turkestan. The Karakalpaks are generally 
as good boatmen as daring riders. There is a con- 
siderable trade in fish. A sturgeon weighing two 
pouds costs 40 copeks, and even this price has only 
been reached since the appearance of the Russians.” 


THe Temps states that two French travellers 
have just returned to Paris from an excursion into 
“the heart of Africa.” After a stay of eight 
months at Gabon, which they spent in learning 
the language of the country, and making the ac- 
quaintance of the gorilla, whose character they 
represent as cruelly libelled by M. du Chaillu, they 
started into the interior. Their chief enemy was 
the climate, the natives being always easily pacified 
with a little eau-de-vie, Several tribes and their 
sovereigns gave the travellers a cordial reception, 
among the latter being N’Combe, King of the 
Gallois, who became their fast friend on receiving 
a daily ration of raw alcohol. Unhappily, this 
monarch, who had cleared his way to the throne 
by poisoning his whole family, was poisoned him- 
ot dates the travellers’ stay at his Court. A 
blind king of the tribe of the inengas then guided 
them to the Okanda territory, where they found a 
new escort. They now looked forward to reaching 
without much difficulty the great lakes discovered 
by Livingstone, when they were attacked by the 
Osysbas, a warlike tribe of the Pabouin family, 
who killed some of their party and forced the rest 
to retreat. They returned to Gabon last May, in 
an exhausted condition. The chief result of their 
expedition is the discovery of the great river Ivindo, 
which, according to the negroes, is the real way of 
communication with the great lakes. It was at 
the confluence of the Ivindo with the Ogooué that 
they were foreed by the attack of the Osysbas to 
retrace their steps. 
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TRAVELLING in the States would seem to offer 
many attractions at present to those in search of 
adventures. The Nation thus summarises the 
present state of affairs in the West :— 

“The news from the Plains is full of rumours of 
an Indian rising, and outrages of greater or less 
gravity are reported all the way from Pembina in the 
north down to the frontier of Mexico. The army is 
too small to display much activity over.so wide an 
area, and General Sherman jokes grimly over the 
Indian policy of the Department of the Interior, 
which, he says, sends the warriors and ponies fat and 
sleek in spring to ravage the frontier, and receives 
them back in the fall like returned prodigals. The 
testimony of all respectable white men who have 
lived on the Plains is, however, that the Indians are 
more sinned against than sinning, and that their 
risings usually have behind them a solid support of 
cheating and cruelty. They are swindled by the con- 
tractors out of their lawful subsidies, and they are 
roused into quitting their reservations by the fact that 
they are constantly being shifted from good land to 
worse, in compliance with the intrigues of knavish 
land speculators at the Department of the Interior. 
Probably nothing could happen at this moment that 
would seal up such a fountain of white iniquity so 
well as the death of the last Indian.” 


Tue Scientific American states that near Omaha, 
forty miles north of the Pacific Union Railway, 
extensive natural deposits of carbonate of soda, 
the richest known; have been discovered, an event 
of the greatest importance to America, which 
imports yearly 118,000 tons, of the value of about 
fifty dollars per ton, for its various manufactures 
of soap, glass, and other articles of large con- 
sumption, 








TONSON’S CORRESPONDENCE. 


Amone additions of late years to the Manuscript 
department of the British Museum which have 
attracted little or no attention, is a volume of 
original letters addressed to Jacob Tonson, the 
celebrated bookseller, which should most assuredly 
not be overlooked when the next history of last 
century literature is undertaken. In turning over 
the volume, we meet with many old familiar 
names of the Queen Anne period—autographs of 
Pope, Steele, Hughes, Tickell, Nicholas Rowe, 
Laurence Echard, the historian, and several others 
of greater or less note. One very remarkable letter 
in the collection is from John Oldmixon, the 
abusive historian of the Stuarts, whose name 
would have small chance of immortality but for 
the ridicule he undergoes in the Tatler under the 
name of Mr. Omicron, “the unborn poet,” and 
his imaginary contest for the prize of dulness, in 
the second book of the Duncrad, Chalmers says 
of him, that “ to the disgrace of the statesmen of 
that time, his zeal as a virulent party writer pro- 
cured him the place of collector of the Customs at 
the port of Bridgewater.” This letter, however, 
which we transcribe at length, does not display 
much appreciation of the favours extended to 
him :— 
“Sr 

“If you ever had compassion for a man most un- 
justly suffer‘ng for his zeal for a Cause you always 
espoused which I shall most amply make appear when 
I come to London. 

If my rarticular attachment to your interest & the 
Pleasure I took in serving you. 

If the Desire I feel to return to town & evidence 
by Deeds what I can only now do by words can pre- 
vail upon a generous mind I flatter myself you will 
be so kind as to speak to my L* D. of Newcastle that 
I may succeed Mr. Rowe in the Laureat’s place which 
I was to have had before, had it not been for him, 
as S' Samuel Garth knows. My Lord will be spoken 
to by several illustrious Persons, but I know, Sir, 
wee Opinion & Recommendation in this case will 

ave as much weight as any Bodies of the Kingdom. 
Surrounded with Jacobites, vilifyd, insulted & having 
not a minute’s ease my Friends will not endeavour 
this fatal absence of mine may not be to my Ruin. 
What a figure would a laboured translation of Ariosto 
make with the Laureat’s name before it. And tho’ 
yourself may not embark much farther in under- 





takings, yet probably your Family may, to whom as I 
am a. ly much obliged so I shoud wee remember 
so infinite an obligation as your Friendship in this 
case. No body will appear that has my Pretences. 
If some of em have done more for the Muses, which I 
question, I will prove that I have done more than all 
of them for the Crown. Besides I am the eldest 
Claimer. Long have I been in the service of the Muse 
and the Press without any Reward, & the life I lead 
here is not worth living. 

Dear St 

Let me beg you to mind me this time. You 
know how to do it better than I can tell you. Mr’ 
Tickel is above it, Mt Hughes has 500/. a year places. 
So they all have, I think. I cannot tell what other 
younger writer will appear, I suppose M* Dennis is a 
competitor; & then if my friends will be friends, I 
see no reason to despair of carrying it, which will 
make me as happy as I now think myself miserable. 
My very hearty well wishes to Mt Tonson for whom I 
am preparing a long letter & am with sincerity & 
respect 

Ss 
Your most obligd humble serv* 
Jn° OLDMIXON. 

Cust. Off Bridgwater 

13 Dect 1718 
To M* Jacob Tonson Sent 
*t Shakespears Head 
In the Strand 
over agst Katherine Street 
London.” 

A recent examination of the records of the 
corporation of Bridgwater brought to light an 
“ information;” dated July 2, 1718, by the sexton 
and parish clerk, to the effect that John Oldmixon 
and others had “applied themselves to and fre- 
quented the Presbyterian and Anabaptist Con- 
venticles ; till of late they are thence withdrawn, 
and come to the service of the Church of Eng- 
land” (see Third Report of Historical MSS. 
Commission). 

The following letter of Rowe is of small mo- 
ment, unless as exhibiting the distinguished 
patronage which supported him :— 

“ M' Tonson 
Ang. Ist 1716, 

“T have herewith sent you All but the last sheet of 
the Fourth Bock w’ch I shall carry into the country 
with me for a week in order to some corrections I am 
to make in it. I desire you will send me Fifteen 
guineas on account by the Bearer. I desire you will 
send to Lord Warwick for the third & Lord Hervey 
at Lord Bristol’s in St James’s Square for the second 
Book, and that you would call on Mt Molyneux or at 
least leave word with his clerk M* Eckersall to desire 
he would speak to the Princess that she may be pleased 
to send back the First if she have done with it. I 
intend to get the Fifth finished by Michaelmas & do 
believe We may then think of beginning with the 
Press. Iam 

“Your humble servant, 
“ N. Rowe.” 

Steele’s letter, written very shortly after Addi- 
son’s death, shows too clearly the estrangement be- 
tween the two former friends. 

“Mr Tonson. 

Ss 

I apprehend certain Persons desire to separate the 
works of Mt Addison from mine in a Book called the 
Tatler Be pleased to observe that I insist I payd 
Mr Addison for what he writ under that title, and 
made a Title of the whole to Hutt (?) and as there is 
a remainder according to act of Parliament in writ- 
ings tv authors of which my Family shall not be 
bereft, Mt Addison is the last man who shall be 
patiently suffered in doing unreasonable things (that 
he has, you must know) to 

S 
Y* most humble Seryt 
Ricuarp STeexez. 
Jul: 19 1719 

I expect some Fish very soon in town of which I 
desire you to accept a Present.” 

About half a dozen letters of Pope are also 
preserved in this collection, and as they find no 
place in Mr. Elwin’s elaborate edition of Pope’s 
correspondence, we shall perhaps be excused for 
quoting one and part of another. 





4 Be “ Twitenham, Wednesday. 

“My ill fortune so ordered it, that I had three 
people who came & took possession of all y* Beds in 
my house last week. I sent to acquaint you with it, 
depending otherwise upon y* promise of passing a 
night or so here. Since that time my affairs have 
hurried me to & from London, interchangeably every 
day ; the last part of the Planting season taking me 
up here & business which I think less agreeable, there. 
I'm resolved to pass x next whole week in London, 
purposely to get together Parties of my acquaintance 
every night, to collate y® several Editions of Shake- 
spear’s single Plays, 5 of which I have engaged to 
this design. You shall then hear of me: till when 
too, I’m forced (much ag*t my inclination) to put off 
our meeting at Mr. Carpenter’s. I wish you'd inform 
Sir Godfrey how busy I have been. I think it three 
Ages since I saw him, & if my Features’are alterd, 
in proportion to the length of Time which it has 
seemed to me since I saw him, my Picture at next 
sitting will be as old as Nestor. So tell him, & tell 
yourself that I am, Sir, 

“Your very humble servant, 
“A. Porn.” 

Writing from “Oxford, Sept. 3” (1721), he 
says :— 

“T have a favour to ask of you, that if (as I'm told) 
poor Mr. Craggs’s Library comes into your hands to 
be disposed of, you will lay your hands upon an odd 
Volume of Burrow’s Sermons, which I lent him a 
week before he dyed, y* loss of which will spoil me a 
whole sett. “You'l easily know it, for he had no other; 
it is bound in a cover witha Table in it, y* leaves 
sprinkl’d with red & green.” 


T. Tickell writes by order of Mr. Addison to 
tell Tonson that Mr. Cragg’s designs to appoint 
him Stationer to the War Office, if he (Craggs) 
be made Secretary at War, and wishes him joy. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


AMERICAN PROFESSORSHIPS FOR EUROPEAN MEN 
OF SCIENCE. 
2, North Road, Clapham Park. 
There are some circumstances connected with 
this subject, commonly overlooked, which im- 
preased themselves strongly on my mind during 
my late visit to America. I may remark that the 
‘ormal and exceedingly pleasant relations into 
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which I was privileged to enter with American 
men of science and culture, gave me excellent 
opportunities for forming an opinion,—far better, 
for instance, than did the public receptions to 
which I was kindly invited. Coming also as 
one who had studiously avoided entering into 
official, and associational relations in Europe, I 
probably found Americans readier to speak plainly 
than otherwise might have been the case. Be 
this as it may, at all the chief centres of scientific 
culture in America, whether in New England or 
the Middle States, or (as far west as I joumeyed) 
at St. Louis, Chicago, Cincinnati, or Columbus, 
found a general uniformity in the expression of 
feeling ng the importation (so to speak) of 
European men of science. 

In the first place it is to be noted that at the 
college of his adoption, a European scientist * not 
only meets with a warm welcome, and that gene- 
rous hospitality in which, as I think, America 
surpasses all other nations, but is regarded with a 
certain pride as one among the distinctions of the 
college. In the case of Agassiz, for example, I 
could not but recognise the existence of this 
feeling, not only at ‘Harvard and in Boston, but 
throughout Massachusetts. Doubtless much of 
this was due to the singularly genial nature of the 
man; but the local feeling was there also, and 
strongly marked. No farther away than Connecti- 
cut, a difference of tone was clearly perceptible. 
Such local feeling, or affection for some special 
institution, calls also into full play the munifi- 
cence of associations as of individuals. A remark- 
able instance presented itself in my own experi- 
ence. In one case where I was invited to accept 
a professorship, the offer was made to erect an 
observatory at a cost which would have permitted 
of the employment of a principal telescope as large 
as that at Washington (26 inches aperture). In 
all departments of science similar munificence is 
manifested. 

But secondly, it is not to be overlooked that 
elsewhere than at the college of adoption, the in- 
troduction of European professors to offices of 
chief emolument is regarded with a very natural 
(nay, commendable) jealousy, especially among 
those best able to weigh the merits of American 
science. It isonly among the less well-informed 
Americans that the qualities of American leaders 
in scientific research—their energy, ingenuity, and 
originality—are undervalued, and this only be- 
cause shortcomings are imagined which have no 
real existence. The Americans who are best able 
to judge, know that the elaborateness of Euro- 
pean scientific training is less effective than their 
own more practical system; and they consider it 
unfair that the claims of their best men should be 
overlooked in favour of strangers. 

It should be noted, thirdly, that the possibility 
of their outbidding Europe in the offer of pro- 
fessorships, or of the means of scientific research, 
is nigueken by Americans as involving a deep dis- 
grace to the Old World. 

One European peculiarity Americans fail to 
understand, I think. Europeans who accept 
American scientific offices are practically forgotten 
in Europe in a few years. This leads Americans 
to imagine (as I heard said several times even 
about Agassiz) that before going to America such 
Europeans were “ played out” in the Old World. 

Ricwarp A. Proctor. 








EDMUND SPENSER. 
Norton Canon: July 18, 1874. 

Having suggested that the will of Dr. John 
Spenser (the coadjutor of Hooker) should be ex- 
amined in the hope that it might contain some 
teference to his schoolmate and namesake, the 
poet, I now subjoin an abstract of its contents, 
Which the courtesy of Colonel Chester has placed 
at my disposal. The will is dated March 25, 
1613, and was proved in London June 9, 1614. 


— 





* Unfortunately convenient word. : 








The testator describes himself as vicar of St. 


Sepulchre’s, London, and dis of landed pro- 
perty in Kent and Essex. He mentions his wife 
rot. 


hy, sister of Thomas Cranmer, and his sons 
John and Thomas (under age); his wife's kins- 
woman, Elizabeth er, and his servant Chris- 
topher Spenser. There is no allusion to the poet, 
nor any clue to the testator’s paternity or place of 
birth. Thus far, therefore, the search has been 
unavailing ; but-I hope soon to obtain access to a 
list of Mulcaster's pupils at Merchant Taylor's 
which was certainly in existence sixty years ago. 

C. J. Thensmeon, 








ENGLISH ETYMOLOGY. 
1 Cintra Terrace, Cambridge : July 24, 1874. 


In an article in the Spectator, July 18, 1874, p. 
921, a writer is pleased to “derive” the word 
atone from the substantive tone! I wish to record 
my indignant protest against the common practice 
of making our noble language a “vile body,” for 
every apprentice hand to try experiments upon. 
A glance at Richardson's Dictionary, or at Mr. 
Aldis Wright's Brble Wordbook, would have 
shown at once that the guess was wrong. Has 
then our language no history? Have we no old 
records in which we may search? And why 
should it be meritorious to vent ridiculous guesses 
upon the subject of English etymology, whilst in 
Latin and Greek even a false quantity is rightly 
ridiculed ? I fear it is because boys are reall 
taught Greek and Latin at school, but English 
they must pick up as they can, so that many 
amongst us are so left to themselves, that they do 
not even know that they do not know English 
etymology. Surely it is nearly time for this dis- 
graceful state of things to cease, and that those 
who do not care to investigate such matters 
should have the decency to keep silence. But oh! 
that English may be taught at all our schools ! 

Watrer W. SKEAr. 








A PASSAGE IN MACBETH. 


A line spoken by Donalbain, one of King 
Duncan’s sons, after his father’s murder by Mac- 
beth, seems to me to have been misinterpreted 
hitherto. It occurs in IT. iii, 134-40, p, 138, col. 
2, rep. Booth :— 

“ Malcolm. .. . Ile to England. 
Donalbain. To Ireland, I. 
Our seperated fortune shall keepe vs both the safer ; 
Where we are, there’s Daggers in men’s Smiles ; 
The neere in blood, the neerer bloody. 
Male. This murtherous Shaft that’s shot, 
Hath not yet lighted: and our safest way, 
Is to auoid the ayme. Therefore to Horse.” .. . 


Steevens, whom Clark and Wright (Clarendon 
Press ed., p. 114), follow, explain the italic line 
as expressing Donalbain’s suspicion of Macbeth, 
the cousin of Duncan. It seems quite plain to 
methat Donalbain means, “The (neere = ) nigher in 
blood we are to Duncan, the nearer we are to our 
own deaths. If we stay here, our murder is 
certain.” Malcolm agrees with him; and away 
they go. 

The following extract from Holinshed’s Chro- 
nicle, which was Shakspere’s original, confirms 
my interpretation :— 

‘*Malcolme Cammore and Donald Bane, the sonnes 
of king Duncane, for feare of theyr liues (whiche they 
might well know yt Makbeth. would sceke to bring to 
end, for his more confirmacion in the astate) fled into 
Cumberland.” 

F, J. FURNIVALL. 








Tue first prize in the competition for the 
Church of the Sacred Heart at Montmartre has 


been awarded to M. Abadie; the second to MM. 
Davioud and Lameire; and the third to M. 
Antoine Oazaux. 





SCIENCE. 

The Ancient Stone Implements, Weapons, and 
Ornaments of Great Britain. By John 
Evans, F.R.S., F.S.A., Honorary Secre- 
tary of the Geological and Numismatic 
Societies of London, &c., &c. (London : 
Longmans & Co., 1872.) 

(First Notice.) 

Tue publication of this work marks a dis- 
tinct advance in English archaeology. The 
stone antiquities of Deanent have been sys- 
tematised by Worsaae,* and splendidly illus- 
trated by Madsen.t The principal types of 
Central Germany have been illustrated by 
Lindenschmidt.t Sir William Wilde has 
described the extensive series in the collec- 
tion of the Irish Academy,§ and those of 
Scotland || have received attention from Dr. 
Daniel Wilson. But this work is the first 
that has aimed at presenting in a plain and 
popular form a complete and systematic ac- 
count of the Stone Implements, Weapons, 
and Ornaments of the British Isles, the 
methods of their manufacture, their uses 
and analogies, the topographical distribution 
and chronological sequence of types, so far 
as that has been ascertained, and their asso- 
ciation in sepulchral, or casual, or natural 
deposits with other relics of ancient handi- 
craft. It is, as might have been expected 
from the well-known ability and specialty of 
its author, by far the ablest and most ex- 
haustive exposition of a somewhat obscure 
subject that has yet appeared. 

In his introductory chapter, Mr. Evans 
remarks that there is still much misconcep- 
tion abroad regarding the classification of 
the antiquities of Western Europe first prac- 
tically adopted by the Danish antiquaries 
under periods known as the Stone, Bronze, 
and Iron Ages—a division of unrecorded 
times of which, however, they were not the 
inventors, but which had been used before the 
Emperor Augustus embellished his country- 
seat with the first archaeological and geo- 
logical collection on record. The idea of 
the succession, briefly stated, is this: There 
was a period in each given part of Western 
Europe when the use of metals was unknown, 
and men had to depend on stone and other 
readily accessible natural materials for their 
implements and weapons of the chase or 
war. This period was succeeded by one in 
which the use of bronze gradually rn gt 
stone for certain purposes, though it re- 
mained for others; and finally a time 
arrived when bronze in its turn gave way to 
iron or steel, as being a superior metal for 
all cutting purposes. But such a classifica- 
tion as this, says Mr. Evans, in no way im- 
plies any exact chronology, far less one that 
would be applicable to all the countries of 
Western Europe alike. It is rather to be 
regarded as significant only of a succession 
of different stages of civilisation. When 





* Nordiske Oldsager i det Kongelige Museum + 
Kjobenhavn. (1859.) 

+ Afbildninger af Danske Oldsager og Mindes- 
maerker: Steenalderen. (Copenhagen: 1869.) 

t Die Alterthiimer unserer Heidnischen Vorzeit, &c. 
(Mainz, 1858-1870.) sakes? ’ 

§ Descriptive Catalogue of the Antiquities, §c., in 
the Museum of the Royal Irish Academy. (Dublin : 
1857. 

\ Prehistoric Annals of Scotland. (London, 1863.) 
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Italy, for instance, may have entered into 
its Iron Age, some of the more northern 
countries may have been in their Age of 
Bronze, and others still in their Age of 
Stone. Neither does it imply that stone 
implements had ceased to be used in the 
Bronze Age, nor that in the Iron Age both 
bronze and stone had been entirely super- 
seded. 


“Like the three principal colours of the rain- 
bow, these three stages of civilisation overlap, in- 
termingle and shade off, the one into the other, 
and yet their succession, so faras Western Europe 
is concerned, appears to be equally well defined 
with that of the prismatic colours, though the 
proportions of the spectrum may vary in different 
countries.” 


But however satisfactory this hypothetical 
succession of the ages may seem, it does not 
by any means follow that its “ practical 
application” to a collection of antiquities, 
by dividing them, as in Denmark, into three 
great groups of stone, bronze, and iron imple- 
ments, corresponding to the three periods, will 
produce equally satisfactory results. On the 
contrary, it is evident that the amount 
of confusion and anachronism thus produced 
will be precisely in proportion to the con- 
fidence with which the theory is “ practicall 

applied.” Unless we are able to distinguis 

between stone implements of the Stone Age, 
and stone implements of the other ages, 
the mere grouping together of implements 
of similar forms and of the same material 
adds nothing to our knowledge concerning 
them, or to our interest in them as the ex- 
pressions of a human purpose, while it 
suggests the essentially false idea of the 
contemporaneity of the different members 
of the ay groups. But if we could 
separate the stone implements that were in 
use in the Bronze Age from those that were 
used in the Iron Age, and both from the 
implements of the purely stone period, each 
group would then possess a distinct value 
and interest, as connected with the pro- 
gressive influence of advancing civilisation. 
Partly, however, in consequence of the con- 
fidence with which the theory of the Three 
Ages has been “practically applied” to 
most of the great national collections, and 
partly from the want of systematised know- 
ledge of the chronological relations of the 
objects themselves (a defect which Mr. 
Evans’s book will go far to remedy), this 
separation is not yet practically attainable. 
Anothersource of the popular misapprehension 
of the subject lies in thegeneral misconception 
of what is really implied in such a classifica- 
tion. It is evident that it can only hold 
good for the styles or forms, and that it can 
give us no clue whatever to the chronologi- 
cal relations of the individual specimens, 
which must be fixed (if fixed at all) by 
circumstances of association. Hence the in- 
calculable value, for the correlation of the 
various implements, of carefully detailed de- 
scriptions and authentic observations of 
“finds” made in barrows, and other ancient 
deposits, in which the association of the 
objects is one of true contemporaneity, and 
not of fortuitous juxtaposition. This diffi- 
culty of classification is clearly realised and 
fully admitted by Mr. Evans, when he remarks 
that, “ with some exceptions, it is nearly 
impossible to say whether an ancient object 





made of stone can be assigned with absolute 
certainty to the stone period or no.” And 
this difficulty meets us in an aggravated 
form when we are asked to subdivide the 
stone period into the Palaeolithic and Neo- 
lithic Ages on the hypothesis that there was 
an era far on in the Stone Age when imple- 
ments, which had been previously only 
chipped into shape, began to be finished by 
grinding and polishing of their surfaces. 
This hypothesis may be true, or it may not, 
but the impossibility of reducing it to 
practice in the classification of a series of 
specimens, is at once demonstrated by the 
facts that every implement which is of the 
so-called Neolithic type, was of Palaeolithic 
type at one stage of its manufacture, and 
that there were certain forms both of the 
earlier and later Stone periods which were 
never ground or polished at all. Thus the 
rudest form of a flint implement may be 
merely the initial stage of its individual 
progress towards the completion of its ma- 
nufacture, instead of the far-off beginning 
of a series of types progressing through 
long ages to a similar perfection. The re- 
mains of the fauna with which these rude 
implements are associated furnish us with a 
certain clue to their classification ; but until 
we obtain a greatly more extended and pre- 
cise knowledge of the correlation of the 
natural deposits in which they occur, and 
of the relative antiquity of the different 
species of the ferae naturae of the British 
Isles, it would be rash to dogmatise upon 
the subject. In truth, we misconceive en- 
tirely the basis on which the whole question 
rests, when we forget the fact that we have 
no positive evidence of an ancient Stone Age 
at all. It is a mere inference founded on 
the want of evidence of the use of metals, 
and had we not the analogy of modern 
savage life to justify the supposition, we 
might hesitate to conclude that there ever 
was a time when mankind were wholly 
ignorant of metals. But we have positive 
evidence of the most abundant and con- 
clusive kind that there was a stage in the 
gradual progress towards the present civili- 
sation of Europe, when men did make use 
of implements of stone for most of the pur- 
poses for which we now use instruments of 
metal; and the natural conclusion is that 
this universal use of an inferior material 
was due to the scarcity, if not to the actual 
destitution, of materials so much more suit- 
able. 

The abundance of these ancient imple- 
ments fabricated chiefly in flint implies a 
facility of manufacture which must have 
been the result of a system founded on 
accurate knowledge of the qualities of the 
material, and long experience in the working 
of it. The problem which Mr. Evans set 
himself to solve was the re-discovery of this 
ancient art. Two sources of information 
were open to him. One was the critical 
examination of the implements themselves, 
and of the refuse cores, flakes, and chips 
from the sites of ancient “ flint factories,” 
presenting evidences of the workman’s pro- 
cesses. The other was a comparison of these 
with the results obtained by the flint-workers 
of the present day in England or among the 
savage races who still manufacture their 
tools and weapons of stone. Ascertaining 


“tions. 





by experiment that the results obtained by 
blows with such rounded pebbles or “ ham- 
mer-stones” as are constantly found in 
ancient “ flint-factories” are indistinguish- 
able from those produced by a modern steel- 
faced hammer, and studying the effect of 
blows differently delivered upon the block to 
be worked, he was able to demonstrate the 
processes employed in the fabrication of the 
different varieties of implements anciently 
used in Great Britain. The chapter thus 
devoted to their methods of manufacture is 
not the least interesting and valuable in the 
volume, setting forth in the results of so 
much careful observation, patient experi- 
ment, and rigid induction, the whole mystery 
of an art which must have been at an early 
stage of our country’s culture the most im- 
portant and widely distributed of the arts 
that were then in existence. 

Passing from the processes of their ma- 
nufacture to the technological description of 
the implements themselves in their differ- 
ent varieties of form and purpose, Mr. 
Evans presents us with an exhaustive review 
of the implements of the Neolithic period, 
extending to upwards of 350 pages. This 
portion of the work is most carefully and 
elaborately treated, and its value is greatly 
enhanced by the profusion and excellence of 
the engravings accompanying the descrip- 
In the stone-using times the uni- 
versal weapon was the flint arrow, or spear 
head, the universal tools the stone axe (fre- 
quently of flint), the scraper and the knife. 
With these the man of the stone period was 
thoroughly furnished for all the work and 
warfare he had to do in the world. The 
axes were apparently used as weapons or as 
tools, according as convenience or necessity 
dictated. Sometimes they were hafted in 
stag’s horn, or in wood, though but one or 
two specimens of the wooden handle have 
been preserved to show the form and method 
of hafting ; sometimes they were used in the 
hand, haftless, like the larger variety of the 
Maori axe, and occasionally they were pro- 
vided with depressions on either side to give 
a firmer grasp to the fingers. Among them 
there are favourite forms, more abundant 
and widely distributed than others, and 
special varieties confined to particular areas, 
or characteristic of particular periods. But 
it is only in one form—that of the perforated 
axe-hammer—that we can distinctly trace 
the influence of the Age of Bronze. In this 
blunt-edged implement, which must have 
been utterly useless as a tool, though ser- 
viceable as a weapon, we mark for the first 
time the separation of the cutting use 
from the warlike use of an implement 
of stone, a separation which implies 
the existence of special tools for the 
former purpose. Besides this, the forms of 
some of these axe-hammers are obviously 
such as would never have been developed 
except in metal, while others are mere re- 
productions of similar forms existing in 
bronze. As yet, however, we lack the data 
for the chronological classification of the 
earlier types. In fact, the rude or unground 
implement has been found deposited with 
the polished type and with instruments of 
bronze. Mr. Evans suggests that as in one 


case an unground celt was found beside a 
skeleton in a barrow, along with the grind- 
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ing and polishing stones, and in company 
with two other celts that were completely 
polished, it may be significant of the belief 
that in some future state of existence the 
r might be at leisure to complete the 
inding. But however this may be, if we 
ve little to guide us in determining the 
relative antiquity of the different forms in 
use in the stone period, we have still less to 
assist us to any definite conclusion as to the 
duration of the period which was charac- 
terised by their exclusive use in Great 
Britain before the introduction of bronze. 
The fact most suggestive of the lengthened 
duration of this period is the universality of 
their distribution. Alike in their ruder and 
their more finished forms they are found 
everywhere from Cornwall to the Shetland 
Islands, and from Buchan to Galway. The 
demand for them seems even.to have given 
rise to a systematic industry in the remo- 
test times, when the miner’s tools were 
picks made of deer’s horns and wedges 
of flint. No more curious and suggestive 
discovery has fallen to the lot of any archae- 
ologist of modern times than that made at 
Brandon by Canon Greenwell. 


“Tn a wood near this place,” says Mr. Evans, 
“the whole surface of the ground is studded with 
shallow bowl-shaped depressions from 20 to 60 
feet in diameter, sometimes running into each 
other, so as to form irregularly-shaped hollows. 
They are over 250 in number ; and one selected for 
exploration was about 28 feet in diameter at the 
mouth, gradually narrowing to 12 feet at the 
bottom, which proved to be 39 feet below the 
surface. Through the first 13 feet it had been 
eut through sand, below which the chalk was 
reached ; and after passing through one layer of 
flint of inferior quality, which was not quarried 
beyond the limits of the shaft, the layer known as 
the ‘ floor-stone,’ from which gun-flints are manu- 
factured at the present day, was met with at the 
bottom of the shaft. To procure this, various 
horizontal galleries, about 3} feet in height, were 
driven into the chalk. The excavations had been 
made by means of picks formed from the antlers 
of the red deer, of which about eighty were found. 
The points are worn by use, and the thick bases of 
the horns battered by having been used as ham- 
mers for breaking off portions of the chalk, and 
also of the nodules of flint. Where they had been 
grasped by the hand the surface is worn smooth, 
and on some there was a coating of chalky matter 
adhering, on which was still distinctly visible the 
impression of the cuticle of the old flint worker. 
The marks of the picks and hammers were as 
fresh on the walls of the galleries as if made but 
yesterday. A hatchet of basalt had also been 
used as one of the tools for excavation, and the 
marks of its cutting edge were plentiful in the 
gallery where it was discovered. There were also 
found some rudely made cups of chalk, apparently 
intended for lamps; and what is very remarkable, 
a rounded piece of bone, 4} inches long and 1 
inch in circumference, rubbed smooth and show- 
ing signs of use at the ends, which, as Mr. Green- 
well suggests, may have been a punch or instru- 
ment for taking off the lesser fakes of flint in 
making arrow-heads and other small articles.” 


A series of similar pits has been explored at 
Cissbury by Colonel Lane Fox. Here then 
we have evidence of a systematic industry, 
prosecuted on a great scale, to meet the 
demand for the raw material from which the 
flint weapons and implements of the early 
ages were fabricated. And we also find in 
many spots where flints occur in the surface 
, evidences of the existence of factories 
these implements and weapons, in the 





shape of heaps of refuse cores, flakes, chips 
and partially finished implements, rejected 
in the process of manufacture. It is clear 
that operations undertaken on such an ex- 
tensive scale must have produced a supply 
far in excess of the actual wants of the dis- 
trict, and that there must have been an 
active commerce with distant regions less 
plentifully supplied by nature with the 
coveted material. It is equally clear that 
the more highly finished specimens which 
now grace the shelves of our museums, or 
form the special pride of private collections, 
must have been in their day objects of the 
greatest price, the possession of which con- 
ferred a distinction not otherwise to be 
attained. Hence, perhaps, the frequency 
with which the rarer and finer specimens are 
found deposited with the dead, placed in the 
urn, or laid among the ashes of the ex- 
tinguished pyre. JoOsEePH ANDERSON. 








Jewish History and Politics in the Times of 
Sargon and Sennacherib. An Inquiry into 
the Historical Meaning and Purpose of the 
Prophecies of Isaiah. By Sir Edward 
Strachey, Bart. Second Edition, revised, 
with Additions. (London: Isbister & Co., 
1874.) 


THERE is so much in this book that is sound 
and even beautifal from a moral and literary 
point of view, that it is doubly painful to 
have to deliver an unfavourable verdict upon 
it as a whole. The defects which charac- 
terise it, however, are not specially chargeable 
on Sir Edward Strachey. They are common 
ina greater or less degree to a crowd of 
popular writers, who flatter themselves that 
ordinary acuteness will make up for the 
want of a scientific training. They forget 
that though common sense has much to do 
with science, it must be a trained and culti- 
vated quality, and are apt to deride those 
who, particularly in Germany, have passed 
through a special school of criticism. It is 
only too clear that Sir Edward Strachey is 
still under the dominion of this error. He 
even ventures to erect it into an axiom. He 
admits, indeed, “ that the help of the German 
commentators is indispensable to a thorough 
understanding of the prophecies of Isaiah,” 
but thinks “that they will be most service- 
able to him who can best check speculation 
with not literal but matter-of-fact criticism ” 
(p. 16). There is a still stronger and more 
offensive statement about diamonds and 
beads on page 161. I content myself with 
protesting against this invidious and in- 
accurate distinction between English and 
German criticism. The same want of 
modesty is apparent in the remark on page 
178: ‘I see no sufficient reason to depart 
from this the older interpretation,” &c. 
How many subjects are there on which 
each of us might say, if we had only the 
audacity, ‘I see no sufficient reason.” 

But the great question is, How does our 
author treat those chapters of “ Isaiah” 
which have appeared to so many critics 
to contain manifest proofs of a Babylonian 
origin? His zpérov Wevdoc is the assump- 
tion that there is anything like an historical 
tradition for the Isaianic authorship of these 
sections (see his note on p. 349). It is well 
known that the earliest trace of the book of 





Isaiah in its present form is in the Septua- 
gint version of it, written some time be- 
tween 260 and 130 B.c., i.e. at least 500 
years after the time of the prophet. But 
this merely shows that the volume of Isaiah 
was complete when the version was made. 
Being complete, it was only natural to as- 
cribe it as a whole to the prophet whose 
name stood at the head of the earlier sec- 
tions. But this ascription has only the 
worth of a conjecture, in spite of the author’s 
astounding statement on p. 275. Sir E. 
Strachey refers several times, and I offer him 
sincere thanks, to my Bool: of Isaiah Chrono- 
logically Arranged, but how cursorily he has 
read it is shown by his remark on my 
relation to Ewald. Nor has he even at- 
tempted to meet any of my arguments 
for a variety of authorship, especially 
that primary one derived from the ana- 
logy of Old Testament doctrines. It 
seemed, and still seems to me, that one of 
the best tests of any hypothesis as to date 
or authorship is this—Will it agree with 
any natural view of the development of 
ideas? And Iam not alone in the convic- 
tion that the unitarian hypothesis adopted 
by Church writers and (though with some 
hesitation) Sir Edward Strachey, will not. 
The fact seems to be that the author’s eyes 
are dazzied by a brand-new argument, de- 
rived from the supposed coincidence between 
the disputed prophecies and the Assyrian 
inscriptions (see chap. ix.). And he appeals 
(p. 166) to the somewhat questionable au- 
thority of Mr. Maurice and the Dean of West- 
minster, who have been unwise enough to 
adopt his view of Isa. xiv. I have not space to 
do more than remark that, to an historical 
student of the inscriptions, it is quite incon- 
ceivable that the King of Assyria should 
ever have called himself, or been called by 
others, ‘King of Babylon. And I say this 
in spite of Mr. George Smith’s attempt 
(Trans. of Soc. Bibl. Arch. ii. 328), unknown 
apparently to our author, to draw a parallel 
between the first thirty-seven chapters of 
Isaiah and the Assyrian inscriptions—an 
attempt which, it may safely be predicted, 
will at no distant date be withdrawn by its 
author. With regard to the scholarship of 
the work, I need not say much. Sir E. 
Strachey reminds one rather of Mr. Matthew 
Arnold, in his blithe unconsciousness of the 
necessity of a philological training for the 
study of biblical literature. The trans- 
lation is eminently unsatisfactory. It is 
based on the Authorised Version, but 
retains some (I have not examined it at 
all thoroughly) of the worst errors of its 
original. The essay itself is partly saved 
from mistakes by the absence of a directly 
exegetical mode of treatment. But there 
are several errors or misconceptions (see 
pp. 10, 48, 71, 122, 178, 181, 231, 359) such 
as no scholar ought to have passed. I am 
glad, however, that the author has modified 
the language used in the first edition about 
the derivation of Koresh. There is astrange, 
if not new etymology of the word “ mosaic”’ 
(p. 81), and a curious statement about the 
debt of Phoenicia to Israel (p. 233). The 
explanation of Hebrew rhythm in chap. ii. 
is good as far as it goes, but does not account 
for all the phenomena. To the parallels in 
other literatures might have been added 
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Egyptian, Accadian, and Assyrian. The 
explanation of the promise of Immanuel is 
worth reading, because it is almost the only 
place where (as I venture to think) a correct 
view of the Old Testament usage of the word 
Alma (young woman? virgin ?)is to be found, 
a view which I have myself advocated in Notes 
and Criticisms on the Hebrew Text of Isaiah, 
p. 8, though I believe the argument from so 
small a number of passages is not sufficient 
to counterbalance that from etymology. Let 
me say in conclusion, that the work is 
eminently readable, and distinguished by a 
felicity of diction and historical illustration, 
from which the discriminating reader will 
derive both pleasure and profit. 
T. K. Curyne. 








GRAMMAR OF THE INCA LANGUAGE. 


LElementos de Gramitica Quichua 6 idioma de 
los Yneas. Bajo los auspicios de la Reden- 
tora, Sociedad de Filantropos para mejorar 
Ja suerte de los Aborijenes Peruanos por 
el Dr. José Fernandez Nodal, Abogado de 
los tribunales de Justicia de la Republica 
del Peri. In-8°, (London: Triibner & 
Co.) 


Tue Elements of Quichua Grammar, by Dr. 
José Fernandez Nodal, are divided into five 
parts or books, beginning with a Philosophy 
of Language in general, followed by the 
Grammar, Syntax, Orthography, and Pro- 
sody of the Quichua language. The whole 
forms a book of about four hundred and fifty 
pages, half of which are filled with disserta- 
tions on all kinds of subjects, wholly un- 
connected with Quichua grammar. Thus, 
in Book the First we have observations on 
the elements of words, on tropes, on poetry ; 
notions of music; notices of the great epics 
of all ages, beginning with the Mahabha- 
rata, and concluding with “the Tahuansu- 
yada.” When this last name first caught my 
eye, I must ownI was nota little astonished 
by its uncouth appearance, and my total ig- 
morance of what the thing thereby desig- 
nated was like. I felt happy to learn very 
soon that “the Tahuansuyada”’ is not an 
actually existing poem, but only the possibility 
of a future poem. 

“The Tahuansuyada is the pseudonym of the 
future epic which will embody at the ethnography, 
history, legends, and popular traditions of Peru, 
with such style and versification as might appro- 
priately reflect the illusions which that bewitching 


geographical word has left behind for centuries 
and centuries,” 


The second and third books treat almost 
exclusively of the grammatical forms of 
Quichua, and are more to the purpose than 
the rest of the work. They have been com- 
piled from the old treatises of Holguin, Torres 
Rubio, Juan Martinez, and not taken down 
from the mouth of natives. Thus M. Nodal, 
giving the suffix of what he calls the geni- 
tive in nouns, has only the form in p or pa 
—cunturPa, sicllae—“ of the condor,” “ of 
the jacinth:” he does not know the form 
in i, which is now usual in the dialects 
of Bolivia and Tucuman, and is found in 
Ollanta—Inkax for Incar. It is also to be 


regretted that he has not rejected the curious 
paradigms of declensions and conjugations 
with which early Spanish grammarians have 
encumbered Quichua grammar. Diego de 





Torres Rubio and Holguin tried hard to con- 
struct Quichua conjugations on the pattern 
of classical conjugations, and gave to inno- 
cent Quichua verbs supines and gerundives, 
because Latin verbs had supines and gerun- 
dives. Since then all grammarians down to 
Honorio Mossi and Nodal have given as 
supines and gerundives Quichua forms which 
have nothing whatever to do with those soi- 
disant forms of Latin. 

The two remaining books contain very 
little which is of interest for Quichua stu- 
dents. Thus, in Book the Fourth, four pages 
only are devoted to determine the laws of 
Quichua accentuation ; the rest being full of 
scraps of information on musical, commercial, 
medical signs of abbreviation, on secret 
cyphers, &c. Book the Sixth is a compila- 
tion of rules of prosody and extracts from 
Spanish poets. It contains some interesting 
observations on the quantity of Quichua syl- 
lables, but upon the whole I cannot conceive 
what relation there can be between Quichua 
and a “Sonnet on Cholera” by Francisco 
M. Sanchez de Tagle. 

The only contribution of real importance 
in the Sixth Book is the new text of Ollanta 
which is given in it. I have compared Nodal’s 
text with those of Tschudi and Clements Mark- 
ham line by line, and I have found it entirely 
different from them. Tschudi’s and Mark- 
ham’s texts agree on the whole, and can be 
traced up to the same manuscript; but 
Nodal’s text not only differs in minor points, 
but in the more strict versification, rhythm, 
and rhyme than are found in the hitherto 
known editions. As M. Nodal says in his 
Introduction (p. 417) that “he contented 
himself with giving a mere transcript of this 
document, expurgated from the grammatical 
and typographical errors which have hitherto 
corrupted it,” we must suppose that his 
manuscript is not a reproduction of the 
Tschudi and Markham versions, but a new 
recension of the original drama. 

If we were to judge M. Nodal’s work by a 
European standard, we should say that half 
of the book at least might, with advantage, 
have been dispensed with. But we must 
remember that M. Nodal wrote for a Peru- 
vian public, at the instigation of a Society 
of Popular Education. Many of the notions 
which seem unnecessary to us will be of great 
utility for the instruction of native scholars. 
M. Nodal’s book will propagate amongst 
Peruvians of the middle class not only a 
knowledge of the Peruvian language, but a 
general acquaintance with many things of 
which they have been hitherto almost igno- 
rant. G. Maspero. 








Lecons d’Epigraphie Assyrienne. By Joachim 
Ménant. (Paris: Maisonneuve & Cie., 
1873.) 


M. Ménanr tells us in his Preface that the 
first of the series of lectures on the Cuneiform 
System of Writing, which are printed in the 
present volume, was attended by a large 
number of auditors; and he seems to com- 
plain that after a few lectures the number 
was reduced to from fifteen to twenty, at 
which it remained fixed. The statement fills 
us with astonishment and envy. We won- 
der how many, if any, of the four or five 
thousand members of our two chief English 


Universities would have found their way to 
a single lecture on such a subject. The 
contrast is certainly striking between the 
teacher at the Sorbonne and the teacher at 
Oxford or Cambridge, where a Chinese 
culture with its interminable round of 
examinations is destroying both leisure and 
inclination for disinterested study. 

The sixteen lectures themselves are an 
introduction to the reading of the Assyrian 
inscriptions, and an explanation of the diffi- 
culties inherent in it. They assist the 
student over the first and hardest part of 
Assyrian interpretation, and prepare the 
way for a grammar of the language. It 
will thus be seen that they fill a place 
hitherto unoccupied, although the subject- 
matter of them is the basis upon which 
the whole structure of decipherment is 
built. The small number of those who have 
devoted themselves to Assyrian researches 
is perhaps largely due to the immense 
difficulties attendant on the preliminary 
labour of reading the texts and the want of 
any guide and assistance in overcoming 
them. This want is now supplied. . The 
lecturer starts with the Persian legends 
which furnished the key to the meaning of 
the Assyrian, and methodically works up 
from these to the determination of a syllabary, 
the application of this syllabary and its 
polyphonic characters, and the distinction of 
ideographic and phonetic values. After 
pointing out the hieroglyphic origin of the 
characters, which explains at once their 
ideographic use and polyphony, he concludes 
with a notice of the inscriptions of Armenia 
and Susiania in which the Assyrian syllabary 
is employed to expressnon-Semiticlanguages. 

The lectures were delivered at the 
Sorbonne in 1869; but political events 
prevented an earlier publication of them. 
Considering the length of time he had them 
by him, M. Ménant might have shown 
himself a more careful corrector. The 
cuneiform characters are not unfrequently 
printed incorrectly, and their transliteration 
is sometimes inaccurate or defective ; while 
we find such oversights as Akabu for Akhabu 
(p. 62); du-u-hw for du-u-ku (p. 64); erib, 
“setting,” instead of atsu, “ rising” (p. 93) ; 
or zululu, ‘‘ column,” instead of dalatu, 
“door:” and the author must know that 
labar palie (p. 86) is not ‘the victory of 
the sword,” as M. Oppert imagined in the 
early days of Assyriology, but “length of 
regnal years.” Perhaps, too, he might have 
added a footnote referring to M. Lenormant’s 
attempt to compare the language of the 
Vannic inscriptions with the Georgian 
idioms; and the Susianian legends are not 
so utterly unknown as he represents them to 
be. They are written in a cognate dialect 
to that of the Third Akhaemenian (or “ Medo- 
Scythic,” as the French writers call it) and 
of the inscriptions of Mal-Amir, as may be 
seen from the two Susian bricks given in 
the volume, which contain the Third Akhae- 
menian words a’uk, “and;” ’sunkik, “ king- 
dom ;” wa or a, “I;” sak (Elamite sak-ri), 
“son ;” and the genitive-ending -nina. 

The form of the book leaves nothing to 
be desired. Its good paper and print and 
large margin invite a perusal ; and a copy of 
the tablet which gives some of the primitive 





hieroglyphics out of which the cuneiform 
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characters have developed, will be inferest- 
ing to scholars who are unable to visit the 
treasures of the British Museum. 

A. H. Sayce. 








Hermathena: A Series of Papers on Literature, 
Science, and Philosophy. By Members of Tri- 
nity College, Dublin. No. iL. 

Tuis number completes the first volume of a 

magazine which scholars have already wel- 

comed, not only for the excellent matter which it 
contains, but still more for the hopefulness of its 
appearance, as a sign that our universities are 
gradually awakening to a new sense of their func- 
tions. It may be left to those who use the sacred 
name of Education to discredit original inquiry 
to find out whether the teaching of Trinity Col- 
lege is the worse for the publication of Hermathena. 

The first article—that of Professor Mahaffy 
on “ The Degradation of Odysseus in Greek Lite- 
rature "—belongs to a subject which has been too 
much neglected in the English classical course. 
The tendency among English students to divorce 
minute scholarship from philosophy shuts them 
out from a field of the greatest interest, lying on 
the confines of the two subjects. Professor Ma- 
haffy has chosen a question from this field which 
has long occupied Greek scholars—the falling off 
in the Homeric characters, especially in that of 
Odysseus as represented on the Attic stage. He 
begins by rejecting the notion that there is 
any falling off in morality, or in the power of 
appreciating moral excellence, between the time 
of the Homeric poems and that of the drama. 
As he most justly points out, the “ degradation” 
is limited to certain characters: “ Neoptolemus 
and Ajax are as great in Greek tragedy as in the 
Greek epos.” The apparent innocence of Homeric 
morals is due, not to the absence of evil, but to 
the absence of the distinction between evil and 
oa Professor Mahaffy’s theory is that the 

ysseus of tragedy is mainly due to the genius 
of Epicharmus, the Sicilian comic poet and phi- 
losopher. In both these characters he is a very 
probable author of such a creation. As a comic 

Ps he is known to have addressed himself to the 

ove of parody, and of fixing upon weak points of 

character, which belonged to the Greeks, and 
especially to the Sicilians. As a philosopher he 
shared in the “ancient quarrel” with poetry, and 
condemned the morality of Homer in the spirit in 
which it was condemned by Xenophanes, and 
afterwards by Plato. This view is supported by 
the parallel case of Herakles, whose unheroic 
character (as the glutton in the Alcestis) can be 
clearly traced in the fragments of Epicharmus. 

It is also confirmed from indications in Pindar, 

who often seeks to defend the mythology by giving 

it a moral interpretation. Once established by 

Epicharmus, such a drawing of a favourite hero 

could not but react on the Odysseus of tragedy. 

It may be questioned, indeed, whether the Odys- 

seus of the Ajax and Philoctetes is quite as bad 

as Professor Mahafiy takes him to be. He is 
certainly the “ hero of stratagem,” crafty and un- 
scrupulous; but he is full of unselfish patriotism, 
and is not without generosity to a noble and blun- 
dering enemy. Still, there is a prominence given 
to the crafty and treacherous side of his character 
of which only the germs are to be found in Homer, 

and for this Professor Mahaffy’s theory supplies a 

welcome and highly tenable explanation. 

Professor Atkinson, whose own subject is San- 
scrit, shows his versatility by writing in the last 
number on Old French ; in this, on the Trisyllabic 
Endings of the Pentameter in Propertius. He 
makes the curious discovery that Propertius does 
Rot use a trisyllable at the end of a pentameter 
unless it contains a liquid. 

«eq tofessor Tyrrell’s “ Euripidea” and Mr. Palmer's 
Coniectanea” are chiefly taken up by emendations 

of the Tragic Fragments, man othe con- 

‘Mincing, though sometimes so bold as to e one 

Glad that the subjects of experiment are only frag- 





ments. Mr. Palmer also gives some on Propertius, 
one of them, at least, of the highest merit; viz., 
in Prop. iii. 7. 27, he restores nunquam . . . cubares 
for non quia... cubaris; the preceding couplet 
begins with nunguam, and the succeeding couplet 
with non quia. 

Dr. Henry contributes two Virgilian articles, 
on Aen. i. 246 (the passage about the Timavus), 
and Aen. ii. 1. The former is especially interest- 
ing as the result of a careful exploration of the 
famous river itself. “The mountain is there, the 
numerous ora are there, and are as differently 
counted as ever by different visitors; the flood 
outbursting through them like a sea is there, the 
river is there and called by the same name.” We 
will not spoil the future reader’s pleasure by 
quoting more. There is also a good note on Aen. 
viii. 102-109, by Professor Brady. 

Two of the articles are distinctly polemical: a 
review by Mr. J. F. Davies of Professor Camp- 
bell’s Sophocles, and an article by Professor 
Ingram on “Greek and Latin Etymology in 
England.” The following sentence may serve as 
a specimen of the former: “ He [Professor Camp- 
bell] follows the fashion set by Mr. Shilleto, who 
deferred for an indefinite period his treatment of 
the exact point which I had chosen as a test 
whether he was a clear-sighted editor of a 
dides.” Editors will probably wish that Mr. 
Davies, living at this serene and epicurean height, 
either did not exist or did not concern himself 
about human affairs. Professor Ingram’s criticism 
is of a very different stamp. He examines the 
etymology contained in three well-known books, 
without any affectation of superiority, but with a 
great deal of the reality. ; 

Professor Maguire’s article on the Philebus of 
Plato is not without ability, but is rather ob- 
scurely written, and open to an accusation he 
quotes as having been made by Mr. H. Sidgwick 
of reading modern thought into Plato. Mr. 
Purser, in his paper “On the Kantian Theory of 
External Perception and of the Primary and 
Secondary Qualities,” maintains that Kant held a 
presentative rather than a representative theory 


of perception. 

Nr. omas K. Abbott gives an account, 
founded on materials collected by the late Pro- 
fessor Ferrar, of four manuscripts of the Gospels, 
preserved at Paris, Leicester, Vienna, and Milan, 
which point to a common uncial original, “more 
independent than any of the other uncials, often 
tenting alone amongst Greek MSS., or nearly so ; 
whilst in many such cases it has the Armenian 
version, or of ancient Italic codices, or of some of 
the Syriac versions.” 

Science is represented in the Hermathena by 
three articles, of which we will give the titles 
only :—“ On the Nature of the Bounding Surfaces 
of Bodies,” by Mr. Jellett: “A Sketch in the 
Theory of Screws,” by Professor Ball; “On a 
Geometrical Method of Deducing the Central and 
Diametral Properties of Conics from those belong- 
ing to the Focus and Directrix,” by Dr. Tarleton. 

It may be noticed, in parting from this valuable 
and hopeful collection of papers, that the contri- 
butors have succeeded in several cases in com- 
bining special knowledge with considerable versa- 
tility, and that, in consequence, they are especially 
successful in subjects which lie on the borders of 
the great capes of study. If there is any- 
thing that English readers would like to change, 
perhaps it is a tendency in some of the writers (by 
no means in all) to a humorous redundance of 
style. Doubtless this is partly due to local causes, 
and is akin to the whooping and waving of sticks 
which is believed occasionally to be the prelude 
to more serious encounters between their country- 
men, D. B. Monro. 








Tue French Association for the Advancement 
of Science will hold its third meeting at Lille 
from August 20 to 27. M. Ad. Wurtz is the 
president for the year, and M. Kuhlmann is the 
president of the local committee. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


AccorDINe to the views of most geologists, a 
hard and fast line may be drawn ly separa- 
ting the uppermost of the Secondary from the base 
of the Tertiary strata, and representing in fact one 
of the broadest breaks in the geological series. 
During the progress of the surveys of the Western 
States of America facts have been gradually 
accumulating, which tend to show that this gap 
may be more or less completely bridged over. Thus 
Dr. Hayden has described under the name of the 
“Transition Series” a group of coal-bearing 
deposits, which appear to find their proper posi- 
tion between the Cretaceous and Tertiary forma- 
tions. That these beds are strictly transitional 
appears to be established by Professor Cope’s 
observations recently published in a valuable 
essay “ On the Mutual Relations of the Cretaceous 
and Tertiary Formations of the West.” The 
transition-beds represent in their lower part 
marine conditions, and pass upwards through 
brackish-water deposits into others of a purely 
fresh-water origin. The mollusca of the lower 
and the vertebrata of the upper beds are said 
to be decidedly Cretaceous, but according to 
high authorities the associated flora presents 
equally well-marked Tertiary characters. Pro- 
fessor Cope therefore sees “no alternative but to 
accept the result, that a Tertiary flora was contem- 
poraneous with a Cretaceous fauna.” As an illus- 
tration of this curious intermingling of types 
otherwise ppg Ae eemge we may refer to the 
discovery of a Mesozoic Dinosaur (Agathaumas 
sylvestris, Cope), which had the cavities between 
its bones stutled full of the leaves of Eocene plants. 
Such facts go to show that in all likelihood an 
uninterrupted succession of life may be traced 
across what is generally regarded as one of the 
greatest gaps in geological chronology. 

Professor Cope’s essay, to which we have just 
referred, forms an introduction to his Catalogue 
of the Vertebrata of the Cretaceous Period found 
West of the Mississippi River. The catalogue and 
introductory essay are published in the last num- 
ber i second) of the Bulletin of the United States 
Geological and Geographical Survey of the Ter- 
ritories, This promises to be a periodical of great 
utility, serving as a medium for the prompt publi- 
cation of new materials collected in the course of 
the survey. 

Among the Cretaceous deposits of the Western 
States is a set of beds known as the Dakota group. 
The vegetable remains from these deposits have 
been recently studied with great care by Mr. Leo 
Lesquereux, who has published a valuable report 
on the general characters and relations of the 
Dakota Flora, The fossil leaves are mostly those 
of dicotyledons, and it is remarkable that they 
belong to genera which still characterise the flora 
of North America. The plants are quite distinct 
from those of the Lignitic beds of the Western 
States, which have recently been the subject of 
some controversy. Dr. Newberry, as we had 
occasion to observe a few weeks ago, main- 
tains that many of these lignites are Cretaceous. 
In replying in Silliman’s Journal to this paper, 
Mr. Lesquereux produces a powerful argument in 
favour of the Tertiary age of these coal-bearing 
beds, and refers most of them to the Miocene 
series. 


Wirntn the last two or three years, valuable 
deposits of phosphorite, or massive phosphate of 
lime, have been discovered and actively worked at 
several localities in the departments of the Lot 
and Tarn-et-Garonne, in the south of France. 
These phosphates occur partly in irregular deposits 
or “pockets,” and partly in true veins running 
through limestones of the Middle Oolites, The 
shuieiates are interesting, not only for the curious 
concretionary and agatiform structures which the 
present, but also for the fossil vertebrata wit 
which they are associated, They have, in fact, 
yielded a mammalian fauna similar to that dis- 
covered by Cuvier in the gypseous deposits of the 
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Paris basin. But in addition to Anoplotherium, 
Palaeotherium, and other well-known Paris fossils, 
the French phosphates are associated with other 
mammalia perhaps equally remarkable, and cer- 
tainly more novel. M. Delafortrie has found 
in the phosphate of Beduer a cranium which 
he referred to the lemurs, or Madagascar mon- 
keys, and regarded as the representative of a new 
genus to be called Palaeolemur. In the last 
number of the Annales des Sciences Géologiques, 
M. Filhol publishes a long paper, in which he 
seeks to show that this fossil is not a true lemur, 
but that it forms a new zoological type of great 
interest, combining many of the characters of the 
lemurs with others of the pachyderms. M. 
Filhol associates Palaeolemur with the Adapts 
and Aphelotherium of Cuvier, together with the 
American fossils which have been regarded as 
lemurs, and distinguishes the group which he thus 
forms as Pachylemurs, In the present paper he 
describes a new species belonging to this group, 
found in the phosphates of St. Antonin, and 
named Adapis magnus. In addition to these 
er the true lemurs were represented in 
rance in Lower Miocene times, Indeed, M. 
Filhol has obtained from the French phosphates 
the remains of a lemur which he describes and 
figures under the name of Necrolemur antiquus. 


Somz elaborate Researches on the Fossil In- 
sects of the Tertiary Deposits of Aix, in Pro- 
vence, have been contributed by M. E. Oustalet to 
the recent numbers of the Annales des Sciences 
Géologiques. The technical descriptions are illus- 
trated by some good lithographic plates, 


It is maintained by M. F. Garrigou that a series 
of bands of crystalline limestone on the French 
side of the Pyrenees must be referred to the car- 
boniferous limestone; and that the marbles of 
Mont and of St. Béat belong to this series, and 
are not of an older age, as M. Leymerie has 
recently suggested. 


DrnaseE is one of the dark-coloured crystalline 
eruptive rocks, of which several species are popu- 
larly confounded together under the general name 
of “greenstone.” The microscopic structure of 
diabase has recently been studied by Herr Dathe, 
of Leipzig, whose results are published in the 
current number of the Zeitschreft der Deutschen 
Geologischen Gesellschaft. Dathe distinguishes 
two groups of. diabases: the one consisting of a 
plagioclastic felspar, augite, titanite, magnetite, 
iron-pyrites, and apatite ; whilst the other group, 
called quartz-~diabase, contains these component 
minerals associated with quartz. This quartz may 
be either an original constituent of the rock or a 
secondary product. The augite and magnesia- 
mica become changed into viridite. 


Ir is curious to find a paper by Herr L. Meyn 
in the last number of the Zettsch. d. Deutsch. 
Geolog. Gesel., in which the author maintains that 
the pebbles of our well-known Hertfordshire 
“ pudding-stone ” are not rolled flints as commonly 
supposed, but are brown jaspers representing 
silicified sponges, probably of Silurian age. The 
author as a boy was in the habit of playing with 
the round pebbles, formerly brought in great 
quantity to Kiel as ballast from England, and 
used for paving under the name of “ Wallsteine.” 
He refers these pebbles to a similar source, and is 
anxious to know from English geologists their 
locality and the geological position which they 
occupy. We suspect that they are the well- 
known pebbles of the Oldhaven beds, probably 
taken from near the Thames, Herr Meyn also 
brings the Egyptian jaspers of the Nile valley 
within his silicified-sponge theory. He was led to 
these conclusions by observations on certain frag- 
ments of blue rock, occasionally containing Silu- 
ae fossils, found on the shores of the Isle of 

ylt. 

A COMPREHENSIVE review of the geological and 
pe res distribution of the Jurassic iron-ores 
of Germany is contributed by Herr J. Haniel, of 





Berlin, to the last number of the Zeitschrift of the 
German Geological Society. The Lias and Oolites 
are carefully divided into zones, and each zone de- 
scribed in detail. 


Unper the name of Wheelerite, a new fossil 
resin has been described in Stlliman'’s Jowrnal by 
Mr. O. Loew, who was attached as chemist to the 
surveys west of the 100th meridian. It was 
found in the course of the survey-work in northern 
New Mexico. Wheelerite is a ‘ellowish resin 
occurring in Cretaceous lignites, and resembling 
the retinasphalt which is associated with our 
Miocene lignites at Bovey Tracey in Devonshire. 


Accorpine to the researches of Signor Conte 
Abate F. Castracane, the group of vegetable 
organisms known as the Diatomaceae can boast of 
a much higher antiquity than that which most 
palaeontologists have hitherto accorded to them. 
After certain diatoms had been found in a lignite 
associated with rock-salt at Wielicza, in Poland, 
the Abbot was led to study a thin bed of Miocene 
lignite near Urbino, and in this coal he found 
fossil diatoms. But he has lately obtained evi- 
dence that the Diatomaceae were represented as 
far back even as the Carboniferous period. In 
fact, he has detected these microscropic structures 
in our Newcastle and Lancashire coals, in Scotch 
caunel, and in French coal from St. Etienne. 
These palaeozoic diatoms are said to be identical 
specifically with certain forms still living. The 
researches form the subject of two papers recently 
published in the Atti dell’ Accademia Pontificia 
de’ Nuovi Lincet. 


Tr is not a bad notion to attach a photographer 
to the staff of a Geological Survey, especially 
when the work happens to lie in unexplored 
districts. This has been done with excellent 
results by some of the State surveys in America. 
We have recently received a descriptive catalogue 
of the photographs of the United States Geological 
Survey of the Territories by Mr. W. H. Jackson. 
According to this list the collection now includes 
upwards of 1,300 landscapes ‘of Western scenery, 
taken during the summer campaigns from 1869 to 
1878, inclusive. In addition to these geological 
and topographical views, the collection numbers 
over a thousand ethnological photographs, re- 
presenting types of sixty-five tribes, selected from 
nearly every portion of the Western territories. 
As the Red man is fast fading away, these photo- 
graphs will have great value to the future histo- 
rian. The collection of ethnological photographs 
has been greatly enriched by the liberality of Mr. 
W. Blackmore, well known as the founder of the 
Blackmore Museum at Salisbury. 


Mr. Darwin has made a most interesting ad- 
dition to our knowledge of the power possessed by 
plants of digesting animal substances, in the dis- 
covery of phenomena presented by the leaves of 
Pinguicula vulgaris, the common butterwort of our 
subalpine bogs, similar to those which we have 
already recorded in the case of Drosera, Ac- 
cording to a communication from Mr. Darwin 
read at a recent meeting of the Scientific Com- 
mittee of the Royal Horticultural Society, albu- 
men, fibrin, meat, or cartilage induce a secre- 
tion from the glands of the upper surface of 
the leaf, which is feebly acid. This secretion is 
reabsorbed, and causes an aggregation of the pro- 
toplasm in the cells of the glands, within which 
a motion is distinctly perceptible. When insects 
or seeds are placed near the margin of a leaf, the 
whole margin or a single point becomes curled 
over considerably in two or three hours, but the 
apex of the leaf does not turn over. Small frag- 
ments of glass cause a similar movement, but to 
a much less degree ; and in this respect a difference 
is exhibited from the observed phenomena in the 
case of Drosera. The inflexed margin of the leaf 
pours forth a secretion which envelopes the insects 
or seeds, but pieces of glass give rise to very little, 
if any, increase of the secretion. The use of this 
inflexion is, however, not evident, since the mar- 





gin will turn back again in less than -four 
hours, whether the insects or seeds are still ad- 
herent to it, or whether they have been removed. 


M. GRAND, describing the coal fields of Spain 
to the Society of Civil Engineers (Paris), esti- 
mates their area at 150,000 hectares (the hect- 
are being about 2°47 acres), from which only 
500,000 or 600,000 tons are annually extracted, 
while Belgium, with the same area, yields ten 
millions of tons. The ish coal fields are 
situated in Castile, Leon and Asturias. The 
mining is chiefly carried on in the valleys of 
Caudin and Nalon, where the coal can be reached 
by galleries a little above the valley level. The 

ocesses are described as being very rough and 
imperfect. M. Delesse stated that the coal of the 
Asturias was adapted for gas making. 


M. Tovrnover has reported to the Geological 
Society of Paris the he. “0 of M. Saporta’s ex- 
amination of the tufa of Moret, showing from the 
character of its flora a more temperate climate 
than now exists on the Seine. The fig tree is 
found associated with the Judas tree and a laurel 
thyme. These three species, now exotic in the 
climate of Paris, are assoctated with many northern 

ies already known in the quaternary tufa of 

vence or Wiirtemberg. The quaternary fig of 
Moret has leaves either entire or trilobed, not 
differing from existing species. The remains of 
its figs are very numerous, and show that it was a 
wild tree not improved by cultivation. Most of 
the mollusks belong to existing species, but denote 
a difference of geographical distribution: a buli- 
mus and a cyclostoma indicating a warmer climate. 
The tufa # to belong to the time of the 
Elephas primigenius, and the men of the Stone age 
occupied a hillock it forms on the banks of the 
Seine, from which numerous implements of the 
Polished Stone age have been obtained. 


M. Henry recently exhibited to the Biological 
Society of Paris photographs of hands of the 
upper classes of the Annamites characterised by 
the long finger-nails esteemed asamark of gentility. 
One of the photographs represented nails 40 to 50 
centimétres in length (15 to 20 inches!) and very 
curiously carved in fantastic patterns like some of 
the claws depicted in ancient illuminations. Not- 
withstanding their length these nails were not 
hypertrophied. 


Tue Governor-General of India has invited some 
of the most distinguished native scholars to attend 
the International Congress of Orientalists in Lon- 


don. It is to be regretted that several whose 
resence was ey J wished for in London, 
ve declined for fear of losing caste. But although 
the representatives of the old school of Sanskrit 
scholarship will not be there, some of the younger 
scholars are expected. At Bombay, R. G. Bhan- 
darkar has declined from religious scruples, but 
Shankar P. Pandit, the learned editor of Kalidisa’s 
Raghuvamsa, has accepted. We learn with great 
regret that Dr. Bhao Daji, who was expected to 
join the Co , is dead. As a collector of 
Sanskrit MSS., inscriptions, and coins, he had 
rendered most valuable services, and his liberality 
in lending his MSS. to scholars in England has 
frequently been acknowledged. It is to be hoped 
that his | Mears may be collected and published in 
a separate volume. They all possess great and 
permanent value, and some of his discoveries in 
archaeology and the history of Sanskrit literature 
will secure to Bhao Daji’s name an honoured place 

in the history of Sanskrit scholarship. 
Proresson Masprro has lately published 2 
mg on an tian Stele in the Museum of 
nes, which he shows to belong to the earliest 
years of the twelfth dynasty. The individual 
whom it commemorates was born shortly after the 
accession of Amenemha I. The chief interest of 
the monument consists in the testimony which it 
bears to the cult of oe vy 3 2 
ancient tians, and large place 1 
eir lives. The heirs of the departed 
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are bound to observe yearly in his honour three 
“festivals of the seasons,” twelve “festivals of 
the month,” and twelve “festivals of the half- 
month ”—twenty-seven ly recurring fes- 
tivals in all. e could y expect to find 
more among the Kafirs or the Chinese. 


We have received a paper by M. Julien Vinson 
on the Iberian Problem, which was read before 
the Oongrés Scientifique de France last year. The 
author sets the philological place of the Basque in 
a good and clear light, and on to criticise the 
theory of Humboldt and his followers that this 
interesting waif of language was once widely 
spoken over the southern part of Europe, and even 
in northern Africa, and that the ry 
names in Spain, in southern France, and in Italy, 
transmitted by the ancients, can only be inter- 
preted by its means. M. Vinson points out the 
extreme doubtfulness of Humboldt’s method and 
conclusions, so little in accordance with the strict 
rules of scientific philology. He concludes with a 
notice of the various attempts made to decipher 
the so-called Iberian hhigenhs on coins or else- 
where. The contradictory character of the tran- 
scriptions hitherto proposed inspires but little 
sonhdance, and the words read by M. Heiss, the 
latest and most thorough-going a sore on the 
Castellon inscription, show scanty likeness to any- 
thing Basque. 

Arter a long period of silence, which students 
of Biblical and Jewish literature have greatly 
regretted, a double number of Dr. Geiger’s Jtidische 
Zeitschrift has appeared. It contains, inter alia, 
the editor’s report of his lectures on Jewish histo 
and literature at the new High School of Jewis 
learning at Berlin, and valuable reviews of works 
by Drs. Strack and Merx, learned Rabbinic 
scholars, and Dr. Ginsburg. 

Hermes: Zeitschrift fiir Classische Philologie 
) a eg von Emil Hubner), vol. viii. heft 4.— 

icles: “On the Beginning of the Seven against 
Thebes” (vv. 1-181), by C. Conradt (a series of 
notes). “On the Distinction of du«atooiyn and 
aw¢pocivn in the Platonic Republic,” by R. Hirzel, 
(makes out the distinction to be that Justice is 
the virtue of the several parts, “each doing its 
own,” and Temperance the virtue of the whole 
resulting from this right relation between the 

“s “Tituli Phocici et Boeotici inediti,” by 

- Kaibel, (the result of a recent tour: one or 
two are of high antiquity). “Accounts of a 
Boeotian Hipparch,” by U. von Wilamowitz Mél- 
lendorff, (an inscription throwing some light on 
the military finances of Thebes in the Macedonian 
time), ‘On some Designations of the Characters 
in Greek Dramas,” by i. Hiller, (shows that the 
names of all characters are made known to the 
audience by the poet, except in the case of gods 
appearing, the mask then sufficing. Thus Atossa 
in the Persae should be simply “the Mother of 
Xerxes ;” Mnesilochus in the Thesmophoriazus 
is only a xndéornc Eiperidov, and probably not 
Mnesilochus). “On the Life of Hesiod,” by H. 
Flach, (chiefly on the stories connecting him with 
Aulis and Locris). “ Antiquarian and Critical 
Remarks on Roman Writers,” by O. Hirschfeld. 
“The Plural Forms of the Pronoun Aic in Plautus 
and Terence,” by F. Schmidt (proves that the 

with c, ce occur before vowels, the others 
before consonants, without any distinction in the 
meaning. The rule is invariable in Terence). 

M. Ernest Renay’s splendid work, La Mission 
de Phénicie, is now complete, consisting of 888 

0 poses of letterpress, and seventy folio 
. It gives a complete account of the excava- 
and researches carried on in Syria in 1860 and 
1861, during the occupation by the French army. 
Renan and Dr. Gaillardot have neglected no 
which might prove useful in the event of 
future researches. The collection of inscriptions 
tye dp been made with all possible care, 
and text is accompanied by ex ions. 
The plates are executed under the direction of 
M. Thobois, architect. 








FINE ART. 


Lectures and Lessons on Art, being an Intro- 
duction to a Practical and Comprehensive 
Scheme. By F. W. Moody, Instructor 
in Decorative Art at South Kensington 
Museum. With Illustrations. (London: 
Bell & Daldy, 1873.) 

A Story of Ecclesiastical Intolerance. By F. 
W. Moody. ‘With Illustrations. (London : 
Curtice & Co., 1874.) 


Prruaps some of-our readers may remember 
the staircase leading to the west end of the 
Ceramic Gallery of the South Kensington 
Museum. It is ornamented with pictorial 
ceilings, rich Renaissance dado in white 
porcelain, and two painted windows exhibit- 
ing groups of figures in tight hose, standing 
in Italian fancy porticoes, labelled “ Michel- 
angelo,”’ “ Gililio,” and so on. If they do 
remember the art displayed here—and ad- 
mirable art it is from a certain point of 
view, although it has been severely handled 
by the critics—they will know Mr. Moody’s 
test, achievement as far as we are aware, 
and they will understand his position, and 
havea key to the Lectures and Lessons on 
Art. Part of the enrichment of this stair- 
case is given as a frontispiece to the volume, 
and a very good one it is; but whether the 
portion so represented is designed by Mr. 
Moody or by the late Mr. Sykes, who had a 
talent exactly similar, we are uncertain. 
And this uncertainty, it is worth while to 
remark, is significant. The style of decora- 
tion has little or nothing to do with mo- 
dern things or ideas, it has no particular 
meaning, and does not represent beautiful 
things except to the educated ; it is wholly 
derived from the sixteenth century, and the 
performer is altogether dependent on skilful 
drawing and modelling. This very skill is 
of a peculiar kind, and to be successful must 
reproduce the spirit as well as the letter of 
the old work; it must amount to a sleight of 
hand that evades description, and cannot be 
taught except in a perfunctory and lifeless 
manner. Mr. Sykes, who unhappily died in 
the midst of his task at South Kensington, 
had a genius for the Italianesque, as those 
columns surrounded by amorini designed by 
him show ; and Mr. Moody, who has now a 
class of advanced students under him, has 
the same sympathy with the style, and pos- 
sesses the same able drawing imitative of the 
Farnese, and the Lectures and Lessons are 
addresses to the students, and “are published 
in the hope that they may be found useful to 
a larger circle, and perhaps not uninteresting 
to more advanced artists who may wish to 
turn their attention to ornament.’’ In this 
we quite agree with the author, and even go 
a step further, believing the level of Mr. 
Moody’s thinking and his expression of his 
creed, and even the creed itself, to be better 
fitted for the advanced and educated than 
for learners, and for scholars in art rather 
than for ornamentists. ‘“ Art” with Mr. 
Moody is “not nature; but, as Emerson 
says, ‘it is nature passed through the alem- 
bic of man ’—a sentence worth all Mr. Rus- 
kin’s philosophy; art is not a photograph, but 
a man’s view of nature, and for this reason it 
enlists our human sympathies. It is not so 
much the imitation of nature as the expres- 
sion of man; the Ideal is the very soul of art 





and its glory.” The writer who stands on 
so high a platform as this is worth listen- 
ing to, and throughout his book there is a 
great deal that is valuable. But the value 
is theoretical, not practical; he addresses 
his audience as if they were all masters, not 
students, and as if every one, on being told 
such trenchant truths as the above, had 
nothing to do but to act upon them, and, 
having acted upon them, make his for- 
tune :— 


“Be not confounded or dismayed,” he says, 
“by the universal criticisms of the day, which 
have actually terrified most artists into being 
ashamed of admitting that they have done any 

art of their work without copying it immediate] 
rom nature. How constantly you hear men te 
you that they shall have nature for every 
it of their work, as if that were a credit to 
them ; or they will justify any objectionable or 
obtrusive detail by saying it was so in the model, 
and be perfectly satisfied. Throw all this non- 
sense boldly to the winds, for it is this which is 
the ruin of art. Study nature so completely that 
you master her principles, and then you will be 
free from all the difficulties that arise from the 
individuality and detail of the model.” 


We have often heard that there is no 
royal road to excellence in art, that art is 
multiform, Ars longa est, vita brevis ; but that 
is all a mistake ; there is a royal road, and 
it is through Mr. Moody’s class-room. The 
greatest masters of the beginning of the 
sixteenth century in Italy produced the 
greatest art the world has seen; they did it 
without teaching principles, without con- 
sciously following any theories indeed ; but 
we must now do the same by a totally 
opposite course, by knowledge acquired 
through imitating their works and repudiat- 
ing all else. Mr. Moody says, indeed, “‘ we 
do not sufficiently study from nature,” a 
startling admission; he also allows, that 
“with regard to Gothic architecture, no 
doubt there is much to be said in its favour,” 
adding in a note “its greatest recommenda- 
tion is its cheapness.” These are conces- 
sions for which we are grateful, but they 
only enhance the feeling of supremacy pos- 
sessed by the author who is able to repro- 
duce the drawing and the sentiment of—we 
were going to say, Michelangelo, but look- 
ing to the decorations that head the chapters 
in both publications, we are constrained to 
say, although Mr. Moody may not like the 
change—the school of Bologna. These are 
masks and figures, athletae or satyrs, bound 
to each other and ending in acanthus foliage, 
a repetition of a few motives that we see 
in Italian palaces in such profusion that the 
tourist’s life becomes a burden to him. 

Supposing, however, that this late Re- 
naissance architectural decoration were not 
the taste of a decadence, suppose it was not 
characteristic of a land and an age “in 
which it seeméd always afternoon,’ but had 
in it a vitality that kept it good for us, as 
anything in life is “from the cedars of 
Lebanon to the hyssop that groweth upon 
the wall; ” we object to Mr. Moody’s repu- 
diation of everything else. We must have 
designers for floor-cloths and carpets, wall 
papers and hangings, and a thousand other 
things, and it is absolutely certain that the 
two sources of all ornament that is to give 
us pleasure as ornament, are either represen- 
tations, or adaptations by analysis, of objects 
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in ordinary Nature, and Geometry. These 
two give us the basis of all the decorative 
arts, and, worked through the imagination of 
the artist according to the sense of national 
taste, have crystallised as Oriental, as 
Moorish, as Runic, Gothic, or what not, and 
they are all supremely interesting. More- 
over, the return to objective study, to the 
correct representation of things, was the new 
life of the Renaissance, allied no doubt to the 
increasing knowledge of the ancients, espe- 
cially in literature. In the works of Della 
Robbia, and in those of Ghiberti, naturalism 
entirely prevails ; it does so in the grandest 
accomplishment of modern art, the ceiling 
of the Capella Sistine, where the suggestions 
for some of the figures, that christened Boaz 
for example, which is a beggar talking to 
the carved head of his stick, and (if we 
recollect right) the “Woman winding 
thread,’ have been found in small pocket- 
book sketches, apparently “hints taken 
hastily in the streets of Rome.” But 
after this came the eclectics, artists Mr. 
Moody objurgates; but these macchinisti, and 
conventional composers, followed exactly the 
plan of teaching our lecturer is trying to re- 
produce. “That knowledge is power,” our 
lecturer says, ‘‘is especially true in art,”’ an 
astonishing paradox, seeing that science is 
knowledge, the sciences in modern speech 
meaning codified knowledge on detached sub- 
jects, whereas art always was and must be 
empirical. “The works of Perugino,” he 
says, “are perhaps more useful to the student 
than those of any other artist;’’ and again, 
“‘ For study no man is so useful as Raphael.” 
Better than this would be to remind 
students in decoration that “a little learning 
is a dangerous thing.’ We cannot even 
write of Michelangelo’s Night and Day, as the 
opposing figures on the Medici tombs have 
been called, Rest and Unrest, Watching and 
Sleeping, as they ought to be, without men- 
tally bowing the head, but we think a law 
ought to be passed prohibiting anyone, even 
Mr. Watts, from impairing their impression 
by reproducing them. Imagine half-a-dozen 
young men obeying Mr. Moody, “ throwing 
the nonsense” of imitation of individual 
nature ‘‘to the winds,” and going in for 
outdoing Michelangelo! Mr. Moody has 
already given us Truth flying out of the 
arms of Ignorance on a ceiling, and Analysis 
shaking hands with Synthesis on a painted 
window. But perhaps he expects to have 
only such potential natures and able artists 
under him as will originate new works equal 
to the old. 

We make these strictures on the possible 
tendency of the Lectures and Lessons in all 
sincerity, and having acknowledged how much 
there is in the book that is admirable in a 
high degree. The truth is, Mr. Moody is 
an enthusiast, and was once as violently 
attached to Gothic as he is now to the late 
Renaissance. This is shown by the second 
and smaller book at the head of our article. 
This Story of Ecclesiastical Intolerance may 
be related in a few words. Mr. Moody de- 
signed a monument for his father, the late 
rector of the parish of Chartham, of course 
in the style he now admires, both because 
he prefers it and because the new monument 
was intended to be a pendant to one erected 
in the same taste in 1596, and still existing 





in perfect preservation. The present rector 
objected because he did not like the Italian 
style, and because he was about to have the 
church, which was decaying, restored. Mr. 
Moody went to law; he confesses the choir 
of a church is the incumbent’s leasehold, 
and that such functionary has a perfect right 
to object; he confesses also that he, when 
“afflicted with the Gothic mania,’’ induced 
his father “ to remove a monument from the 
chancel, in the same style as that he now 
proposed to erect, as being unsuited to a 
Gothic building;” he damages his cause, 
too, by calling the monument he has de- 
signed “ Debased Pagan ;”’ and yet he is so 
displeased by the judgment given against 
him by Dr. Tristram, Commissary-General 
of Canterbury, that he proposes to proceed 
by appeal to the Arches Court. In the little 
illustrated book he has published on the 
subject, he appears to place himself in an 
antagonistic position to everyone, even 
before he knows their opinions, as in the 
case of Mr. Street, the probable architect for 
the restoration of Chartham, who will not, 
we are sure, turn out or injure the monu- 
ment of 1596. The brochure is nevertheless 
most interesting, and Mr. Moody’s strictures 
on the ignorant pedantry of restoration, 
which is destroying the records of history in 
our churches, are admirable. 
W. B. Scorr. 








IMPORTANT DISCOVERY OF ANCIENT BUDDHIST 
TEMPLES AND BUDDHIST INSCRIPTIONS. BY 
MAJOR-GENERAL CUNNINGHAM. 


Tue following extracts from a Report presented 
to the Asiatic Society of Bengal by the Director- 
General of the Archaeological Survey of India, 
will show the extreme value of the discoveries 
lately made at Bharahut. Indian archaeologists 
owe already a large debt of gratitude to General 
Cunningham, but it is not too much to say that 
his latest excavations may inaugurate a new era 
in the history of Indian scholarship. In the 
sculptures and inscriptions of Bharahut we shall 
have in future a real landmark in the religious 
and literary history of India, and many theories 
hitherto held by Sanskrit scholars will have to be 
modified accordingly. Much depends, of course, on 
the date of these ruins, and here it is impossible 
to be too cautious. General Cunningham assigns 
them to the age of Asoka, 250 B.c., chiefly, it 
would seem, on account of the characters of the 
inscriptions, which are said to be the same as 
those found on the Sanchi stupa. But to fix the 
date of a building in India by the characters 
of the inscriptions is a matter of extreme dif- 
ficulty. The letters used for the earliest Buddhist 
inscriptions soon acquired a kind of sacred charac- 
ter, and were retained in later times, just as in 
Europe the old style of writing is preserved on 
architectural monuments of a later With 
all respect for the learning of those archaeologists 
who unhesitatingly fix the date of any building in 
India by its architectural style, or by its sculptures 
and inscriptions, we sometimes wish that they 
might imbibe a little of that wholesome scepticism 
which Sanskrit scholars have acquired by sad ex- 
perience. If, however, the date of the Bharahut 
ruins should prove beyond the reach of reasonable 
doubt, we should have inthe sculptures and inscri 

tions there found a representation of what Bud- 
dhism really was in the third century B.c. As we 
find there the Jitakas, the legends of Buddha’s 
former births, sculptured on walls, with inscrip- 
tions giving their titles and the names of the prin- 
cipal c ters in each, we can no longer doubt 
that these stories formed part of the sacred litera- 
ture of the Buddhists at that early date. 1t was 





known from the Mahfvanso that the Jatakas, 
as well as the Naga or fairy stories of the Bud- 
dhists, were used for architectural ornamentation, 
but it was not known that the ¢ustom was of so 
early a date. It would not follow, however, be- 
cause certain Jatakas were known in the third 
century B.C., that therefore all the 550 belong to 
that early age. The fact, again, that an assembly 
prenset over by Revata, is represented in the 
harahut sculptures, would in no way prove the 
historical character of the Second Council. Ac- 
cording to tradition, Revata, who had seen 
Buddha, pet not only at the second Council, 
a hundred years after Buddha’s death, but was pre- 
sent also at a third, a hundred years later, under 
the real Asoka. All this is legend; but whether 
we reject the Second Council altogether, or 
place it a hundred years after the traditional 
date of Buddha’s death, 543-100, 443 B.c., or a 
hundred years after his real death, 477-100, 377 
B.C., there would still be more than a hundred 
ears between it and the date of the Bharahut 
uildings, an interval quite sufficient to account 
for the growth of many legends and myths 
connected with the early history of Buddhism. 
The Jatila Sabha, represented on one of the 
sculptures, may be intended for the assembly of 
Kasyapa and the thousand Jafilas, mentioned in 
the Mahdvanso, p. 2. The names of the kings 
Ajatasatru and Prasenajit, are most important, 
and the occurrence of Rama, Janaka Raja, and 
Sitala Devi, shows at how early a date these 
opular characters of the Brahmanic folk-lore of 
ndia found their way into the legends of the 
Buddhists. How full of valuable information 
these sculptured representations of ancient Hindu 
life will 4 ma be seen from the scene where 
Anathapindika buys the Jetavana garden for 
Buddha. This was at Sravasti, the capital of 
Prasenajit, King of Kosala. Anathapindika offered 
to cover the ground with money, and the money, 
as represented on the sculpture, is square, not 
round, An important difference between the 
Sanchi sculptures and those of Bharahut is that 
instead of the startling nakedness of the former, 
the principal figures at Bharahut, both men and 
women, are decently attired. Does not this mark 
a different period in the history of Indian art? 
Max Mizirr. 


“During the working season which is just now 
closed, the greater part of the Central Provinces has 
been explored by my assistant Mr. Beglar and myself, 
he taking the Eastern half and I the Western half— 
the division being broadly marked by the high road 
through Jabalpur and Seoni to Nagpur. 

“At Jabalpur we examined together the old temple 
at Bhera Ghat, overhanging the marble rocks. The 
present temple is small, and apparently a re-construc- 
tion of part only of the original building; but the 
circular colonnade which surrounds the temple, with 
its long line of female statves, all of life-size, is one 
of the most curious and perfect specimens of Hindu 
architecture that I have yet met with. The temple 
and its surrounding statues are dedicated to the 
worship of Siva; but from the discovery of a single 
small statue with the well-known Buddhist creed, Ye 
Dharmma hetu, §c., inscribed on the pedestal, I have 
little doubt that this cireular colonnade must originally 
have enclosed a Buddhist stupa. Each of the female 
statues has the name engraved on the pedestal, and 
from the shapes of the letters of these records I would 
assign the destruction of the Buddhist works and the 
establishment of the Saiva temple to the ninth or 
tenth century. 

“But the most interesting remains are at Bharahut, 
six miles to the north-east of Uchahara, nine miles 
to the south-east of the Sutna railway station, and 
120 miles to the south-west of Allahabad. In our maps 
the place is called Bharaod, and I believe that it may 
be identified with the Bardaotis of Ptolemy. It is the 
site of an old city, which only sixty years ago was 
covered with a dense jungle. In the midst of this 
jungle stood a large brick stupa, 68 feet in diameter, 
surrounded by a stone railing, 88 feet in diameter an' 
nine feet in height. The whole of the stupa has been 
carried away to build the houses of the present village ; 
but rather more than half of the stone railing still 
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remains, alth it has been prostrated by the weight 
of the rubbish against it when the stupa was 
excavated. When I first saw the place, only of 
the railing pillars near the eastern gate were visible 
above the ground, but a shallow excavation soon 

ht to light some pillars of the south gate, from 
which I obtained the measurement of one quadrant 
of the circle. I was thus able to determine the dia- 
meter of the enclosure, the whole of which was after- 
wards excavated, partly by myself and partly by 
my assistant Mr Beglar. In many cases the accu- 
mulation of rubbish rose to eight feet in height, and 
as the stone pillars were lying flat underneath this 
heap, the amount of excavation was necessarily rather 
great ; but the whole work did not occupy more than 
six weeks, and all that now exists of this fine railing 
is now exposed to view. 

“This colonnade of the Bharahut stupa is of the 
same age and style as that of the great Sanchi stupa 
near Bhilsa. But the Sanchi railing is quite plain, 
while the Bharahut railing is profusely sculptured— 
every pillar and every rail as well as the whole coping 
being sculptured on both faces, with an inscription on 
nearly every stone. From the characters of these in- 
scriptions, as in the similar case of the Sanchi stupa, 
the erection of the railing must be assigned to the age 
of Asoka, or about B.c. 250. 

“ The inscriptions are mostly records of the gifts of 
pillars and rails, like those of the Sanchi and other 
stupas. But there is also a considerable number of 
descriptive records, or placards, placed either above 
or below many of the sculptures. These last are ex- 
tremely valuable, as they will enable us to identify 
nearly all the principal figures and scenes that are re- 

nted in these ancient bas-reliefs. 

“ Among the numerous sculptures at Bharahut there 
are no naked figures as at Sanchi and at Mathura, 
but all are well clad, and especially the women, whose 
heads are generally covered with richly-figured cloths, 
which may be either muslins, or perhaps brocades or 
shawls. Most of the figures, both male and female, 
are also profusely adorned with gold and jewelled 
ornaments, in many of which one of the most signifi- 
cant Buddhist symbols plays a prominent part. The 
earrings are mostly of one curious massive pattern 
which is common to both men and women. The 
ankus, or elephant goad, was also a favourite orna- 
ment, which is placed at intervals in the long neck- 
laces of ladies. 

“ At each of the four entrances the corner pillars 
bore statues, each 4} feet in height, of Yakshas and 
Yakshinis and of Naga Rajas, to whom the guardian- 
ship of the gates was entrusted. Thus at the northern 
gate there are two male figures and one female, which 
are respectively labelled Ajakdlaka Yakho, Kupiro 
Yakho, and Chadé Yakhi—that is, the Yakshas 
named Ajakdlaha and Kupira and the Yakshini 
Chandé. Other Yakshas are named Suviloma, Viru- 
daka, and Gangito, and a second Yakshini is labelled 
Yakhini Sudasana. On two other pillars there are 
male figures, each with a hood canopy of, five snakes’ 
heads and each labelled Néga Raja. These have their 
arms crossed upon their breasts in an attitude of de- 
votion appropriate to their appearance on a Buddhist 
building. On two middle pillars there are two female 
statues respectively labelled Chukaloka Devaté and 
Sirima Devata, whom I take to be goddesses. 

* Amongst the scenes represented there are upwards 
of adozen of the Buddhist legends called Jétakas, all of 
which relate to the former births of Buddha. Luckily 
these also have their appropriate inscriptions, or de- 
seriptive labels, without which I am afraid that their 
identification would hardly have been possible. 

“Of illustrations of the life of Buddha during his 
last appearance there are some good examples. The 
earliest of these is a medallion containing Maya's 
dream of the white elephant, which is superscribed 
Bhagavato Ukdanti. A second scene belongs to the 
reign of Ajdta Satru, King of Magadha, in the eighth 
year of whose reign Buddha attained Nirvana. This 
is labelled—— 

* Ajdtasata Bhagavato vandate—Some of the well- 

assemblies of the Buddhists would also appear 
to be represented, of which one is called the Jatila 
Sabha, of which I know nothing. A second belongs, 
I think, toa later period of Buddhist history, about 
midway between the death of Buddha and the reign 
tf Asoka. This sculpture represents a large assembly, 
and is duly labelled — 

“ Sudhamn.a Reva Sabha Bhagavato Chudé Maha.— 

e words Revz Sabha I take to mean the assembly 





or which was presided over by the famous 
Buddhist priest Revato just 100 years after the death 
of Buddha, or in B.c. 378. 

“But the Bharaput sculptures are not confined to 
the legends and events connected with the career of 
Buddha, as there is at least one bas-relief which 
illustrates a famous scene in the life of Rama. In 
this sculpture there are only three figures, of which 
one seated to the left is holding out an arrow towards 
a male and female who stand before him—the latter 
being behind the other. These figures are labelled 
respectively Rama (the rest lost, but most probably 
Chandra), Janaka Raja and Sitala Devi. I believe 
that this is by far the earliest notice that we possess 
of the great solar hero Rama and his wife. 

“But perhaps the most curious of the Bharahut 
sculptures are a few scenes of broad humour, with 
elephants and monkeys as the only characters. In 
two of these an elephant has been captured by a 
band of monkeys, who have fastened a billet of wood 
along the inside of his trunk so as to prevent him 
from moving it. Ropes are fastened to his neck and 
body, the ends of which are pulled by monkeys, who 
are walking and dancing in triumphal procession to 
the sound of shells and cymbals played by other 
monkeys. The spirit of these scenes is very droll. 
A third scene represents the monkeys holding a giant 
by the nose with a pair of pincers, to which is 
fastened a rope dragged by an elephant. The action 
and attitudes of the monkeys are very good. The in- 
tention of all these designs is exceedingly spirited, 
but the execution is coarse and weak. 

“In the short inscriptions on the railing of the 
Bharahut stupa I find the names of the following 
places, Sugana, or Srughna; Vedisa, or Bhilsa; 
Pataliputra, or Patna; Kosdmbi, or Kosam ; Nandi- 
nagarika, or Nander; and Ndsika, or Nasik ; besides 
a number of unknown places, of which Asitamasdé is 
most probably some town on the river Zamasd or 
Tamas, the Tons of our maps. 

‘‘From these inscriptions also I have learned the 
names of several parts of the Buddhist gateways and 
railings, one of which is a new word, or at least a new 
form of word, not to be found in the dictionaries. 

“ Bharahut.—A further examination of the inscrip- 
tions, and the receipt of Mr. Beglar’s report of the 
completion of the excavations, have made several very 
valuable additions to my account of the Bharahut 
sculptures, of which I will now give a brief description. 

“A bas-relief, labelled with the name of Pasenajita, 
shows the well-known King of Kosala in a chariot 
drawn by four horses proceeding to pay his respects 
to the Buddhist Wheel symbol, which is appropriately 
named Bhagavato dhamma chakam. 

“There are also representations of five separate 
Bodhi Trees of as many different Buddhas, which are 
distinctly labelled as follows :— 


(1.)—Bhagavato Vipasino Bodhi, that is, the Tree 
of Vipasyin or Vipaswi, the first of the seven Buddhas. 

(2.)—Bhagavato Kakusadhasa Bodhi. 

(3.)—Bhagavato Konagamans Bodhi. 

(4.)—Bhagavato Kasapasa Bodhi. 

(5.)—Bhagavato Sakamunino Bodhi. 

These last are the four well-known Buddhas named 
Krakuchhanda, Kondgamani, Kasyapa, and Sdkya- 
muni. 

“ But by far the most interesting of all Mr. Beglar’s 
discoveries is a bas-relief representing the famous 
Jetavana monastery at Sravasti. The scene is labelled 
Jetavana Anddhapediko dati koti santhatena ketd, 
which I take to mean that ‘Anathapedika buys 
(keta) the Jetavana for certain otis of money.’ To 
the left there is a building labelled Kosambikuti, a 
name which has already appeared in my Sravasti in- 
scription. A second building near the top is labelled 
Gadhakuti or Gandhakuti. In the foreground there 
is a cart which has just been unladen, with the pole 
and yoke tilted upwards, and the bullocks at one 
side. The story of the purchase of Prince Jeta’s 
garden by Anathapindika for eighteen Xotis of masu- 
rans is told in Hardy’s Manual of Buddhism. Ac- 
cording to the legend Prince Jeta, not wishing to sell 
the garden, said that he would not part with it fora 
less sum than would pave the whole area when the 
pieces of money (masurans) were laid out touching 
each other. This offer was at once accepted by 
Anathapindika, and accordingly the courtyard is re- 
presented covered with ornamented squares, which 
touch each other like the squares of a chess board, 
but do not break bond as a regular pavement of stones 
or tiles would do. For this reason I take the squares 





to ng ay the square pieces of old Indian money. 
Beside the cart there are two figures with pieces in 
their hands. These I suppose to be Anathapindika 
himself and a friend counting out the money. In the 
middle of the court are two other figures also with 
square pieces in their hands. These I suppose to be 
the purchaser's servants who are laying down the 
coins touching each other. To the left are several 
persons of rank looking on, whom I take to be Prince 
Jeta and his friends. The whole scene is very curious ; 
and when we remember that the bas-relief is as old 
as the time of Asoka, it does not seem too rash to con- 
clude that we have before us a rude representation of 
the buildings of the famous Jetayana which were 
erected by Anathapindika during the lifetime of 
Buddha.” 








THE CONGRESS OF THE ROYAL ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
INSTITUTE AT RIPON. 

THE annual Congress of the Institute was opened 
at Ripon on Tuesday, July 21, and resulted in a 
most successful gathering. The temporary museum 
was under the supervision of the Rey. W. C. 
Lukis, M.A., rector of Wath ; the conduct of the 
excursions was undertaken by Mr. Fairless Barber, 
President of the Yorkshire Archaeological and 
Topographical Association. The proceedings were 
formally opened on the Tuesday, at 1 p.., when the 
Mayor and Corporation of Ripon received the Insti- 
tute inthe Town Hall. The Most Noble the Mar- 

uis of Ripon, who had kindly consented to accept 
the presidency of the meeting, introduced the presi- 
dent, Lord Talbot de Malahide, and the officials, 
and suitable speeches were made ; after which, the 
company adjourned to the Flower Show Field, 
where a luncheon had been provided by the Mayor 
and Corporation. At 3 p.m. the Minster was 
visited ; a lecture was delivered by Sir G. Gilbert 
Scott, R.A.; after which the Rev. J. T. Fowler, 
Vice-principal of Bishop Hatfield’s Hall, Durham, 
explained the curiosities of the cathedral library, 
his discourse being supplemented by some remarks 
from the organist, Mr. E. J. Crow, Mus. Bac. 
Cant., on two ancient musical compositions, sup- 
posed to be by Henry VIII., recently discovered 
there. The choir illustrated what was said. 
Ailcy Hill, the Chapel of St. Mary Magdalene, 
and the Maison de Dieu were next visited; 
and in the evening the noble President deli- 
vered his inaugural address at the Riding School, 
dwelling chiefly on his sense of responsibility as 
the owner of Sounteles Abbey. On Wednesday, 
at 10 A.M., a meeting was held in the Riding 
School, when the following papers were read :— 
“On Ripon College,” by Edward Hailstone, Esq., 
F.S.A., and “On Monastic Buildings of the Cis- 
tercian Order,” by Edmund Sharpe, Hsq., M.A. At 
12.30 P.M., an excursion was made to Markenfield 
Hall, which was explained by Mr. J. H. Parker, 
C.B., F.S.A.; and to Fountains Abbey, where a 


. luncheon was offered to the members of the In- 


stitute by the Marquis of Ripon. The ruins were 
described and explained by Mr. Sharpe; and at 
9 P.M. a conversazione was held in the Museum. 
Thursday was devoted to an excursion to Rich- 
mond and Easby Abbey ; the Institute was enter- 
tained by the Mayor, and the main speakers were 
Mr. G. T. Clark, F.S.A., and Mr. Sharpe. In 
the evening a reception was held at "Btudley 
Royal by the Marchioness of Ripon. On 
Friday, July 24, the meeting of sections was held 
at 10 P.M. ; papers were read “On some Ancient 
Sepulchral Remains discovered at Ilkley, May 8, 
1874,” by E. Sewell, Esq., M.A.; and “On the 
Archaeology of Ripon,” by Professor Stubbs; 
and an eloquent tribute to the memory of 
the late Mr. Albert Way was dulleneed by 
the Hon. President of the Institute. At 12.30, 
P.M. the recent Roman discoveries at Castle 
Dykes were visited, and explained by Rev. W. C. 
Lukis ; after which the institute proceeded to 
Tanfield Church and Castle, to Snape Castle, 
and to Bedale Church; a handsome collation 
being provided by Mr. James Pulleine, of 
Clifton Castle. Saturday was occupied by excur- 
sions to Bolton Castle, the seene of Mary Queen 
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of Scots’ attempted escape, which was explained 
by Mr. Parker, C.B.; to Wensley Church, where 
Mr. M. H. Bloxam, F.S.A., described the Scrope 
monuments ; to Middleham Castle, where luncheon 
was provided, and an able discourse delivered by 
Mr. G. T. Clark, F.S.A. The feature of the day, 
however, was a visit to Jervaulx Abbey, which 
was described by Mr. Sharpe. On Sunday morn- 
ing a sermon was preached, in the Minster, to the 
members of the Institute, by the Very Rev. the 
Dean of Ripon. On Monday, July 27, Byland 
Abbey was visited, under the guidance of Mr. 
Sharpe, who also conducted the Institute to 
Rivaulx; after which Helmsley Castle was 
reached, where Mr. G. T. Clark undertook the 
conduct of the meeting, and luncheon was pro- 
vided by Lord Feversham; the excursion was 
wound up at Gilling Castle, where the meeting 
was received by the proprietor, Mr. Barnes, At 
9 P.M. @ conversazione was held in the museum, 
and some interesting remarks delivered by Rev. 
W. J. Loftie, Assistant Chaplain of the Savoy 
Chapel, on the valuable collection of manuscripts 
exhibited by Mr. Bragge, of Sheffield, Colonel 
Brooke, and others. Addresses were also delivered 
by Mr. Bloxam, Rev. J. T. Fowler, Rev. W. C. 
Lukis, and others. The Congress was virtually 
brought to a close on Tuesday, July 28, by a 
meeting of the Historical section, in the Town 
Tall, when a memoir was read on “ The Incur- 
sions of the Scots into Yorkshire in the Fourteenth 
Century,” by Joseph Bain, Esq., F.S.A.Scot. 
In the afternoon a special festival service was 
held in the Minster, the musical portion being 
undertaken by the united choirs of Ripon, Man- 
chester, and Durham. A special visit was made 
to York on Wednesday, July 29, in union with 
the Yorkshire Archaeological and Topographical 
Association, under the guidance of Mr. G. T. 
Clark, B. MontcoMERIE RANKING. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Tue subjects for competition selected by the 
Belgian Academy of Archaeology are: 1. The 
history of the typographic establishment at 
Antwerp of Plantin and his successors. 2. The 
history of Romanesque sculpture in Belgium. 3. 
An archaeological or historical paper relative to 
the ancient principality of Liége, the choice of 
subject being left to the writer. The papers are 
to be written in French, and, in addition to the 
prize of 500 francs, the Academy will give a 
medal to each successful candidate, with fifty 
copies of his memoir. 


Tue French papers announce the death of M. 
Rio, the philosophic and poetic author of Art 
Chrétien. He died at the age of seventy-seven. 


Tue Russian painter, Michel de Zichy, has, it 
is stated, quitted St. Petersburg, and means to 
establish himself in Paris. 


Tue historical painter, Peter Janssen, of 
Diisseldorf, has received a commission to paint in 
fresco one of the galleries of the National Museum 
of Berlin. The subject chosen for representation 
is the myth of Prometheus, which the artist pro- 
poses to set forth in one large and nine small wall 
paintings. It is, no doubt, owing to the success 
of Janssen’s wall paintings in the Rathhaus of 
Orefeld that he has been entrusted with this new 
commission, There are not many artists who can 
venture to undertake such works. Bendemann, 
it is stated, will paint another gallery, in con- 
junction, it may be supposed, with his pupils; 
‘but the subject to be dealt with by him is not as 
yet known. Both these galleries are destined for 
the reception of cartoons by Cornelius. . 


Tne candidates for election into the French 
Academy in place of M. le Vicomte Henri Dela- 
borde, now perpetual secretary, were M. Vinet, 
librarian of the Ecole Nationale des Beaux-Arts ; 
M. Louis Viardot, M. Alfred Michiels, both 
known in art literature; M. le Comte Etienne de 
Cardaillac, Director of civil and national build- 





ings, and Minister of Public Works; M. Elwart, 
rofessor of harmony at the Conservatoire de 
usique; M. Théodore Gruyer, inspector of fine 
arts; and M. Emile Perrin, administrator of the 
Comédie Frangaise, and municipal councillor. M. 
Viardot, however, after sending in his letters, 
withdrew his candidature. After six ballots, M. 
de Cardaillac was the successful candidate. A 
rumour had been spread by some of the French 
papers that the Baron de Rothschild was likely 
to be elected Academician in the place of the 
Vicomte Henri Delaborde, but his name did not 
appear in the list of candidates. 


M. pE CHENNEVIEREs is making arrangements 
for carrying out the decoration of Ste. Geneviéve. 
MM. Géréme, Gustave Moreau, and Chenavard 
have declined the Director’s commissions, and M. 
Humbert undertakes the two compositions as- 
signed to the first-mentioned artist—the “last 
moments of the aged Saint,” and “ St. Clotilde 
having her husband’s remains laid in the tomb of 
Olovis”—M. H. Lévy will decorate the Lady 
Chapel in the place of M. Moreau, and M. Matout, 
a pupil of M. Chenavard, undertakes the painting 
of “Christ showing in a vision to the angel of 
France the destinies of its people,” which is to 
adorn the apse. 


AMonG some objects sold on Thursday week at 
Messrs. Foster’s, in Pall Mall, a small 12mo volume, 
described as Queen Elizabeth’s Book of Prayers, 
with some twenty pages written on vellum, and on 
the inside of the cover two miniatures, one being 
a portrait of Elizabeth, sold for 335/.; an antique 
book of the Sacrament, repoussé silver cover, 35/. ; 
an agate snuffbox, with two miniatures attributed 
to Zincke, 1651. ; two old Breguet watches, 771. ; 
an old English repeater, by Thomas Mudge, 451. ; 
the Order of the Garter, in enamelled gold set 
with diamonds, 2107. 


Last week's Saturday Review contains an article 
on Collections, which one may read on an idle 
afternoon after lunch, though the writer does not 
tell collectors anything they do not know already, 
as to the pleasures, risks, gains, and various cir- 
cumstances of their pursuit, and does not tell the 
general reader, who is not a “collector,” anything 
which the general reader, if he have only common 
sagacity, may not easily discover for himself. More 
than this, the writer is, we think, mistaken (or, 
at the least, may easily seem to be) when he says, 
in referring to the pecuniary result of the pursuit, 
“the true collector must not buy what is now the 
fashion.” The phrase “the fashion” is a loose 
one, and all depends upon the sense in which we 
take it. It would have been more correct to 
have said, “the true collector must not buy 
what is now immensely popular.” An illustration 
will serve. Wilson, who catalogued Rembrandt's 
prints in 1836, no doubt considered that amongst 
collectors they were then “the fashion.” But 
how would it have been if Rembrandt-collectors 
of that time had read in the Saturday that they 
must not collect “what is now the fashion,” and 
so had eschewed Rembrandt? What is now the 
fashion can become more the fashion. Now and 
then a collector may invent a fashion, as the 
Saturday suggests, and profit by it; but we ima- 
gine that the safest course is a less speculative 
one. It is safest to buy good art, even when 

ood art is fashionable, for good art is sure in the 

ong run to increase in value. The good art of 
Rembrandt's etchings—to continue the instance 
we were giving—is worth a dozen times more, 
now in the open market, than forty years ago; 
and no one who bought, forty years ago, prints 
which were not then “the fashion” has made 
better use of money than have those who, in 
buying Rembrandt, bought that which even their 
own generation valued very much, ~ 


Hvenenpen Church, Bucks, in the park of 
Mr. Disraeli, is, we hear, to undergo the process 
of restoration. The edifice, which dates from 
1100, has been for some time in a hopeless state 








of dilapidation; but there are some very perfect 


- 





Norman windows in it, and the southern doorway 
is pure Norman work of the earliest type. The 
estimated cost of restoration is 5,000/. 


In the Builder of July 18 will be found a full- 
page view of the design made by Lieut. H. H. 
Musto at South Kensington, This building, the 

usic at i " is building, the 
first stone of which was laid in December, 1873, 
is rapidly rising from its foundations, but it pro- 
bably will not be finished for another eighteen 
months. It is built in what the architect terms 
the “ Old English style of the sixteenth century, 
when windows and plaster ornament pre- 
vailed ;” but the plaster ornament in this case has 
more the character of Italian Renaissance than of 
English Perpendicular architecture. The art of 
sgraffito, or cutting in plaster, is much extolled by 
Lieut. Cole as a means of supplying at a moderate 
cost a mode of elegant and graceful decoration, 
but whether it is for want of “sound principle” 
in its application or skill in execution, certain it is 
that plain brickwork is generally far more satis- 
factory in its unadorned ugliness than when 
covered with this pretentious style of ornamenta- 
tion. Mr, F. W. Moody, of the South Kensington 
Museum, has designed and will out, it is 
stated, the sgraffito panels and frieze on the exte- 
po a fact that fully accounts for their Italian 
style. 

The idea of a National Training School of 
Music originated with the Society of Arts, but the 
carrying out of it is due to the liberality of Mr. 
C. J. Freake, who, when funds were wanted for 
its erection, undertook to build it at his own cost 
and risk, and to grant the free use of it for five 
years to the nation. 


THe Nil states that a party of pet staff- 


officers, while on a surveying expedition near 
Berenice on the Red Sea, lately discovered in 
lat. 24° an ancient fortress built ona height, about 
150 feet above the sea-level. Several Greek in- 
scriptions, found on the spot, were sent to the 
museum at Boulak and have since been deciphered. 
According to these inscriptions it would appear 
that the fortress was built by Ptolemy Euergetes, 
son of Ptolemy Philadelphus. The walls are in 
po | good preservation and the whole edifice is 
said to be a remarkable monument of the perfec- 
tion attained under the Ptolemaic dynasty in the 
science of fortification. 


Tue Levant Herald remarks that a gratifying 
sign of the times in Turkey is that it is no longer 
considered a religious duty to break up the statues 
and other remains of ancient sculpture which are 
frequently a to light by the pickaxe and 
the plough. The spirit of the fierce old icono- 
clasts of Arabia has died out, and what is a more 
striking evidence of the influence of modern refine- 
ment, the destruction of antiques is forbidden 
under judicial penalties. Even in the remote 
province of Tripoli in Barbary such objects are 
now respected, and we find the native journal of 
that vilaét hazarding conjectures as to the precise 
divinity represented by a beautiful female statue 
which was recently discovered in perfect preserva- 
tion near the village of Lebda. The statue was 
brought to the town of Tripoli, and is now 
og on its way to the museum of Stamboul. 

e Turkish paper adds that similar discoveries 
are common at Lebda, a name which, it says, is 
pasty a corruption of Leptis, the birthplace of 

ptimius Severus. 


Tue well-known German painter, Christian 
Griepenkerl, is at present engaged in decorating 
the walls of the Manse of Arts, known as the 
“ Augusteum,” in his native town, Oldenburg. 
Art critics speak with enthusiastic admiration of 
the originality of design and harmony of colouring 
shown in the series of these frescoes, whicli repre- 
sent the myth of Prometheus, while they give 
nearly equal praise to the ceiling, on which the 
artist has grouped the genii of Nature and Art 
around Venus-Urania, whose majestic figure con- 
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stitutes the Sage che ge we ee all. others 
seem to ten riepenkerl, who is strongly im- 
bued with the mingled transcendentalism and sen- 
suous impressibility which form so striking and 
comsian 2 cauhionts ion in the nature of the 
Frisian race, to which he belongs, may be charac- 
terised as susiaiedonre of a of be po sa 
millionaires specially, and o upper ten thou- 
sand generally. The strange mingling of the richest 
ideality of conception with a somewhat cold middle- 
toned colouring, perceptible in his works, impresses 
one with the sense of a nature in which a certain 
form of self-consciousness and enforced reticence 
are holding in check the exuberance of the fancy, 
and herein seems to lie a subtle charm for the 
+“ wae re eae of modern 2 
for few or villas belonging to the t an 
rich of the Austrian Empire’are built my tewr aoe 
in these days without bearing some. evidence of 
Christian Griepenkerl’s facile and many-sided 
mastery of decorative art. 


GRIEPENKERL’s studio in the Theresiam 
at Vienna is a faithful reflex of the learning, art, and 
tastes of the painter, and is artistic in every de- 
tail of its appointments, But in i d of 
expense, and in the realisation of aesthetical 
cravings for the beautiful at any cost and under 
any conditions, which are daily becoming more 
and more characteristic of a certain class of deco- 
tative painters in Germany, it cannot compare 
with that of Joseph Neugebauer, who to the habits 
of a recluse and a scholar rather than of a man of 
the world, and to the exterior of a simple German 
citizen, adds the love of harmony and richness in 
colour, and the hungering craving for the beautiful 
that seem to belong more to the days of ancient 
Herculaneum than to modern Vienna. Few living 
German artists can hoast of such versatility 
of gifts as Neugebauer; and had he not been 
a painter, he would probably have ranked among 
-the great a of his native country, music 
seeming with him to be scarcely less his forte than 


. the sister art of painting. As an artist he may 


be said to be equally successful in his. portraits, 
altar-pieces an Medshnaa, and his classical 
studies, and true to his artistic instincts, his house 
reflects at every turn his own strongly-marked 
and varied aesthetic nature. Not. a tf ceiling, 
door panel, sill, or plinth is there that does not 
betray the master’s hand, whose skill and industry 
were able, within fourteen days, to complete a 
freseo of Night and Morning on the ceiling of one 
of the p: incipal rooms, which is in itself a gem of 
art. Surely, with such masters as Griepenkerl 
and Neugebauer, Vienna may well lay claim to the 
forenost place in the van of modern decorative 
art, 


Tue first thing that strikes attention in the 
Zeitschrift fiir Bildende Kunst this month is one 
of Leopold Flameng’s skilful reproductions of 
Rembrandt. No modern etcher can compare 
with Flameng in his understanding of the great 
Dutch master’s mode of working, but even he 
misses at times the force and spirit that animate 
all Rembrandt’s works. The copy looks dead be- 
side the living original. The etching in this in- 
stance is from a portrait of a grand old Jew in 
the Suermondt Gallery. We are grateful for it, 
but imagine that the eyes would have looked out 
at us with more recognition had Rembrandt etched 
it himself. Another bold and striking etching by 
J. Klaus in the same number is interesting, not 
only from its own merits, but because it repro- 

the work of a little-known but excellent 
master, The individuality of Bernhard Fabritius 
Was first re-established by Biirger, who, in his 
Musées de la Hollande, gave a short notice of some 
of his works. He a to have been a pupil 
of Rembrandt’s, but, like several of Rembrandt’s 
pupils who copied his style, he had considerable 
onginal talent. The portrait etched by Klaus is of 
& handsome man in the dress of a shepherd, the ori- 
ginal of which is in the Royal Academy of Vienna. 


As the literature in the number we find: 1. Third | 


article on the Suermondt ae by ao “we 
mann, dealing especially with Ruwbens and Van- 
dyck, Franz Hals, Rembrandt, and the Dutch 
it painters; 2. The conclusion of Rudolf 
her’s “Contributions to the History of 
the Building of St. Peter’s at Rome,” with plans 
of Giuliano da San Gallo, Raphael, Antonio da 
San Gallo, Peruzzi, and Michael Angelo; and 3. 
An interesting account, by Moritz Thausing, of 
the Hiisgen collection of Diirer’s prints, lately 
bought by the “Vienm Academy. With this 
collection has been always preserved a lock of 
Diirer’s hair that can be traced through the hands 
of various owners in unbroken succession up to 
the painter Hans Baldung Griin, for whom it was 
cut off two days after Diirer’s death. This lock 
has now , with the rest of the collection, to 
the Vienna Academy, and is preserved in the 
library. 

Tue third Russian Archaeological Congress is 
to meet at Kiew on the 14th instant, and will sit 
for about three weeks. The first Congress took 
place at Moscow in 1868, and the second three 

ears later at St. Petersburg. An exhibition of 
Tose and Slavonic antiquities, and some pre- 
historic cemeteries near Kiew, will be open to the 
public during the sitting of the Congress, and 
excursions are being organised to visit both banks 
of the Dnieper. The Congress will be divided 
into eight sections :—(1.) Prehistoric antiquities ; 
2.) Slavonic history, geography, and ethnology ; 
Russian arts and, industry; (4.) Social and 
omestic life of the Russo-Slavonic peoples; (5.) 
Religion ; (6.) Russian and Slavonic literature ; 
(7.) Classical, Byzantine, and West-European 
antiquities ; (8.) Oriental antiquities. 


At who are interested in the elucidation of 
the history of the Renaissance movement in Ger- 
many will be glad to learn that Dr. Wilhelm 
Franck, acting on the suggestion of Dr. Liibke, 
has given his countrymen the results of his know- 
lege of the archaeological and architectural re- 
mains of the districts with which he was locally 
connected. In a work on the origin and develop- 
ment of the Renaissance in the Hessian Provinces, 
Dr. Franck has been able to adduce numerous evi- 
dences of the application of these newer principles 
of art in the districts of the Odenwald and other 
parts of Hessian pene ay at a much earlier 
period than any recorded by Dr. Liibke in his 
valuable history of German Renaissance. Dr. 
Franck has discovered an entablature over the 
entrance gate of the castle of Breuberg, in the 
Odenwald, ing the arms of the Counts of 
Wertheim with the date 1499, and surrounded 
by a wreath, the whole being enclosed within a 
columnar setting similar in character to the deco- 
rations of the Wratislav hall at Prague, but un- 
like any other specimens of ornamentation to be 
met with in other parts of Germany at so early a 
period. He has also found at Mayence the re- 
mains of a sacramental shrine behind the high 
altar of St. Sfephen’s Church; which bears the 
date 1500, and is enclosed in a splendid iron 
grating in pure Renaissance style, as are also four 
columnar candelabra, dedicated, according to the 
inscription, by the canons of the church in 1509 
to the use of St. Stephen’s altar. Mayence also 
contains a monument bearing the date 1514, and 
erected to the Electoral Prince-Primate Uriel von 
Gemmingen, which, in all its details of elegant 

ry ornamentation—the position of the 
archbishop, who is kneeling between two bishops 
within an elaborately-decorated columnar niche, 
and the form and style of the pedestal—marks 
most distinctly the transition from the Gothic to 
the. new style. Dr. Liibke had been under the 
impression that the Jews’ Fountain, erected by the 
Elector Albert IL, in 1526, to commemorate the 
battle of Pavia, was the oldest evidence of Re- 
naissance art at Mayence, and in the Rhineland 
generally, 














THE STAGE. 
LADY TEAZLE, 


Amone the greatest of the prints after Sir Joshua, 
is one of Mrs. Abington as the Comic Muse. With 
head slightly inclined, as in an interval of rest, 
a stands, —— ot ereet to be easy, nor too 
lounging to graceful. The dro hand at 
her side holds the discarded matt end all the 
figure rests, from its hair-crowned head to where 
the foot is seen below the edge of figured gown ; 
while the face surveys with unconcern an imaginary 
audience fascinated erewhile by the exercise of 
charm and art. There is a smaller print of Mrs. 
Abington as Roxalana in a now forgotten play, 
The Sultan. The Sultan is enamoured, and well 
may be, for here the whole face is alive with ex- 
pression and activity. Thought and vivacity have 
made the face beautiful, on such a change siys 
much for the capacity of Mrs. Abington’s art. 
The lady is now forgotten as Roxalana, but 
deserves to ba remembered as the first Lady 
Teazle. 

Lady Teazle has always been a favourite cha- 
racter with English actresses of comedy, from 
the night, in 1777, when the part was played at 
Drury Lane, to the night, last week, when it was 
played at the Olympic by Miss Cavendish, whose 
elegant, though probably not altogether satisfactory 
— suggests an occasion for these remarks. 

irs, Abington tirst made the character famous. 
It was played probably by nearly every actress 
who aspired to high rank in comedy, during the 
succeeding ninety years. Fifty years since Miss 
Kelly’s interpretation of it formed the subject of 
debate. Play-goers scarcely yet middle-aged have 
seen it acted by Mrs. Stirling and Miss Sedgwick ; 
and the most recent frequenters of the London 
theatres are familiar with its performance by Mrs. 
Kendal, Miss Amy Fawsitt, Miss Cavendish, and 
Mrs. Bancroft—in a word, by nearly all of our 
actual actresses of comedy who claim to be not 
only actresses but artists. The representation 
of Lady Teazle is like an early proposition in 
Euclid. It is a bridge which nearly every one 
must cross, 

But of all the artists who have crossed this 
bridge, how little trace remains! Criticism has 
probably dealt too little in detail: it has been too 
little analytical. For all description, stage histo- 
ries present us with a few vague adjectives, 
which cannot possibly suggest to us the idea 
of a character. What was the Lady Teazle 
of Mrs. Abington? Not, I dare swear, the 
wholly courtly personage, with the conventional 
elegance of the Pantheon and Bath Pump 
Room, whom one actress of high intelligence 
has lately chosen to present (though indeed 
Miss Cavendish, with all her courtly grace, 
has wisely sought to retain something of the 
young wife’s freshness of pleasure in a great 
world which is new to her); nor, I dare swear, 
the wholly rustic damsel whom Miss Kelly, fifty 
years since, thought herself successful in embody- 
ing ; nor even that compound of rustic simplicity 
and serious feeling which Mrs. Bancroft shows 
you, in Tottenham Street, to-day. These repre- 
sentations would appear to be somewhat one- 
sided. They are not founded on any conception 
of the character as a whole. Perhaps they are 
too much founded on the personality of the actress 
herself—often the great word “a conception” is 
bestowed upon that which is purely an accident. 
It is readiest to “conceive” of such a character 
as = yourself are most capable of embodying ; 
and this or that new light thrown upon a part by 
a new exponent of it, is, much oftener than it is 
quite civil to avow, only the result of the new 
actress’s inches, or her slimness, or her stoutness, 
or the timbre of her own natural voice. You are 
bidden, now and again, as a favourite player takes 
up for the first time a famous part—you are 
bidden to watch, with keen intellectual interest, 


. the issue of the experiment, of which the result 


really depends upon all sorts of natural limita- 
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tions, or natural gifts, which you know pretty 
well beforehand. There is an affectation in all 
this, 


But, be this as it may, one exponent lays hold 
of a particular passage, and one lays hold of an- 
other, and though no exponent is without her 
own merit, the success is rarely complete. “I 
have made you a woman of fashion,” says Sir 
Peter to his wife; and Miss Ada Cavendish re- 
members the saying. ‘ My daily — to 
inspect the dairy, superintend the poultry, make 
extracts from the family receipt book, and comb 
my Aunt Deborah’s lapdog ”—that is what Miss 
Kelly particularly remembered, and it has been 
prs te by Mrs. Bancroft, who has also recol- 
lected—and it is this which gives such unusual 
seriousness to her last seene—“I behold him now 
in a light so truly despicable that I shall never 
again respect myself for having listened to him.” 
Why torture a meaning out of these sentences so 
much P—why even take them quite au pied de la 
lettre ?—especially when you must recollect that 
they were spoken by a generation which used 
great words as we use slang—which “ protested,” 
if it really barely surmised, and was always “ pro- 
digiously ” happy when it was tolerably cheerful. 
Yes, Lady Teazle was “a woman of fashion,” be- 
cause to be Sir Peter’s wife was of itself to be “a 
woman of fashion.” Yes, Lady Teazle would 
“never again respect herself”—until the day after 
to-morrow, when she would respect herself very 
much, 


I have not seen Mrs. Kendal’s performance, 
which, whether on the whole it fail or succeed, is 
sure to offer suggestions of genuine value; but of 
those which one has had the frequent opportunity 
of seeing, Miss Amy Fawsitt’s seems to be the pre- 
ferable, and this may be said without claiming for 
that actress the credit of any subtle “conception.” 
But the Lady Teazle, which, as I imagine, she 
somewhat spontaneously presents, has the qualities 
of liveliness and light simplicity which come out 
the most, I think, as one reads the play—they 
come out more than fashion, more than actual 
rusticity, and more than profound contrition. 
Here is the chatterbox who revels in the gaiety of 
the town; whose merriment is at the root of her 
carelessness about money; who when she says an 
ill-natured thing, says it “out of pure good 
humour ;” who perceives that there is something 
outwardly rather ridiculous in her union with the 
punctilious gentleman who was a bachelor at fifty ; 
who is therefore mutinous, when he undertakes to 
command, yet submissive when she has mutinied 
too much—who feels for the moment “the 
shame of this discovery,” but even then, un- 
conscious of cherishing any dreadful inten- 
tions, is far more indignant with Mr. Surface 
than overwhelmed for herself. 


Perhaps it may be a mistake to search for 
hidden meanings in such 4 part as this of Lady 
Teazle’s. The meaning lies upon the surface; 
bat on the surface of the whole. Lady Teazle, it 
appears, is no exceptional character; nor does she 
demand from her representative any long-con- 
sidered refinements or subtleties beyond the reach 
of a school-girl. A little common sense, content 
for once with its own commonness—high spirits, 
if you will: at all events, no lack of laughter— 
and the knowledge how to deliver, pointedly, 
dialogue the very point of which makes its delivery 
easy, unless one is wholly out of cue with it—that, 
and little else, is required for the presentation of a 
stage character of whose good looks or bad looks 
not a word, I think, is said in the play (though, 
as Sir Peter was so long in choosing, it is to be 
hoped that he chose wisely after all) :—that, and 
little else, is required for the presentation of a 
character never very profoundly studied by its 
creator. The bright talk, not the individuality, 
was Sheridan’s preoccupation. He laboured on 
the part for years, but it was always the witti- 
cisms of his heroine, and not her deeds, he cared 
about. Merry and simple, rather than subtle, she 





was made broadly true to a large class—not to an 
individual. Her very truth was probably a second- 
ary thing, save in so far as she to be broadly 
true just that on the stage she might be supremely 
effective. FREDERICK WEDMORE. 








The Sphinx is to be presented in an English 
dress. Mdlle. Beatrice, an Anglo-Italian actress 
much esteemed in the provinces, and deserving, 
say some of her admirers, to be much esteemed in 
London, has secured the right of representing it; 
and she has taken the Haymarket Theatre for six 
weeks from the end of August, and will there 
present Zhe Sphina to a London audience. She 
will herself enact the part of Blanche, rendered 
famous, it must be remembered, much less by the 
talent of M. Feuillet than by the power of Mdlle. 
Croizette ; and a Miss Moodie—is it the lady who 
played in the White Pilgrim at the Court —is 
engaged to enact the part of Berthe, which at the 
Théatre Francais enjoyed the advantage of the art 
and grace of Mdlle. Sarah Bernhardt. 


Tue Princess’s Theatre reopens to-night, with 
an old and well-known melodrama, Janet Pride. 
The chief interest in the performance is likely to 
be that caused by the resumption of his original 

art by Mr. Benjamin Webster, though players no 
Son efficient than Mrs. Mellon and Mr. Belmore 
will take a share in the representation. 


WE hear that several important engagements, 
necessitated by his intention to produce Hamlet 
in the autumn, have been made by Mr. Bateman 
for the Lyceum Theatre. 


A new theatre has just been opened at Margate, 
and Mr. Charles Matthews is playing there. 


Mr. anD Mrs. Rovussy have been acting in 
Edinburgh. 


Miss ADA CAVENDISH is about to leave town 
for the provinces. 


Durine the last nights of Clancarty at the 
Olympic Theatre, Miss Marion Terry is playing 
the part “ created” by Miss Emily Fowler. 

Tue little Charing Cross Theatre is being made 
a little larger, and in September next it will be 
opened by Mr. Alexander Henderson, formerly of 
Liverpool, who will re-introduce to the London 
public that old favourite, Miss Lydia Thompson. 


Tux Opéra Comique, in the Strand, will close 
its doors on Saturday next, and the original re- 
presentatives of Giroflé-Girofla will go elsewhere. 

Tue twelfth of August is the day fixed for the 
first representation of the new act of Orphée aux 
Enfers which Offenbach has been some time pre- 
paring. 

In a recent performance of Les Femmes Savantes 
at the Théatre Frangais, M. Delaunay was admired 
a good deal as Clitandre, and it was recognised 
that both the good qualities and the defects of 
Mdme. Nathalie aided her to achieve a perfect re- 
a of Philaminte, M. Got was Trissotin: 

dme. Jouassain was Belise, and Mdlle. Tholer 
was Henriette. ‘“ Her acting was such,” writes a 
correspondent, “that the c ter became first 
insignificant ; then disappeared altogether.” And 
M. Sarcey no less boldly proclaims that Mdlle. 
Tholer is “ one of the errors of the management.” 
“They put her everywhere—she pleases me no- 
where,” he exclaims with his characteristic frank- 
ness. : . 

To win the praise of this notable M. Sarcey 
is now one of the highest ambitions of a 
Parisian actress. In the stalls they talk of his 
criticisms. In society they talk of them. The 
question is not what “the papers” say, but 
“ Sarcey—a-t-il fait son éloge?” Mdlle. Sarah 
Bernhardt is, and deserves to be, the object of 
his frequent praise; but this week he has been 
pleasant to Malle, Dinah Félix—an actress not 


often put into positions of great prominence. 


Sarcey has found a little fault with Mdlle. Dinah 





Félix’s performance of Martine in Les Femmes 
Savantes :— 

“ Mais je dois ajouter,” he says, “ que quelques jours 
auparavant elle nous avait représenté la Dorine du 
Tartuffe avec une autorité merveilleuse. Je n'ai ja- 
mais entendu dire les longs couplets du premier acte, 
qui sont si difficiles, avec plus de variété et de finesse 
dans le débit. Le premier acte effrayait toujours 
beaucoup, dans le temps, Mdme. Augustine Brohan, 
qui ne se résolvait qu’avec beaucoup d’appréhension et 
de peine 4 jouer Dorine:»je ne lui ai pas vu prendre 
ce role trois fois en dix ans. C’est un peu la faute de 
Moliére. Quelque respect qu’on sente pour le Tartuffe, 
il faut bien avouer que les tirades que l’auteur a mises 
au premier acte dans la bouche de Dorine, ne sont pas 
a4 leur place; et c'est ce qui les rend si malaisées 4 
dire. Ll parait que dans sa premiére version, Moliére 
les avait données 4 Elmire ; nous ne savons pourquoi 
il ne s’y est. pas tenu.” 


A FReEncH edition of Manzoni’s plays and poems 
has just been published by Charpentier. He is 
known to most of us as the author of the only 
Italian novel that people are ever recommended to 
read. His two first tragedies — Carmagnola, 
which appeared in 1819, ion Adelghis, which ay- 
peared in 1823—were, it is asserted, the first at- 
tempts of any Italian poet to revolt against the 
rules of the classic theatre. In France, as in Italy, 
they attracted attention, and Manzoni wrote to 
one of his critics—M. Chauvet—a letter in which 
he elaborately justified himself for his position of 
revolt. The second of his two tragedies is esteemed 
to be the finer. 








MUSIC. 


Goethe and Mendelssohn (1821-1831). Trans- 
lated, with Additions, from the German of 
Dr. Karl Mendelssohn-Bartholdy by M. 
E. von Glehn. Second Edition. (London : 
Macmillan & Co., 1874.) 


Tue childhood of eminent men has always . 


been a favourite subject ; and nothing is 
more natural than the interest which attaches 
to the early years of those who in after life 
have become famous. A valuable collection 
of sketches of the boyhood of distinguished 
musicians might easily be made; and while 
in some cases it would be seen that during 
the period of youth but little promise was 
given of subsequent achievements, in the 
large majority of instances it would be found 
that “the boy was father to the man.” 
Handel, at the age of seven years, stealing 
off to the organ loft, and with fear and 
trembling venturing to touch the keys of 
the instrument—Bach, copying by the light 
of the moon the volume of music which be- 
longed to bis brother—Haydn performing 
menial services for old Porpora to obtain 
musical instruction from him in return— 
Mozart, the infant prodigy, performing and 
composing from his tenderest years—Schu- 
bert playing in the family quartett with his 
father and brothers—Liszt, while still a 
child, making for himself a European repu- 
tation as a virtuoso—such are a few of the 
portraits which would be brought before us. 
In some respects, however, the youth of 
Mendelssohn is the most remarkable of all; 
for in him we find a premature development 
of intellect which is altogether without 
parallel. While still a boy he wrote music 
which no man need be ashamed to own; and 
though as an absolute genius he cannot be 
compared with Mozart, yet none of the 
youthful compositions of the latter ap- 
proach, much less equal, in power such 
works as the Octett.or the Midsummer 
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Night’s Dream overture, both of which 
were written while Mendelssohn was still a 
boy. A remarkable thing, too, in his case 
is that whereas for the most part ‘ infant 
prodigies ” either die or grow up into very 
second-rate adults, his power constantly 
developed; and while there can be little 
doubt that his ceaseless mental activity 
brought his life to a premature close, there 
was to the last no failing of his strength, 
and many of his latest works are among 
those which most unmistakeably bear the 
impress of his genius. 

The explanation of this is probably to be 
found in the exceptionally favoured circum- 
stances in which his lot was cast. The son 
of a wealthy banker, and blessed by the care 
of a most excellent and sensible mother, he 
enjoyed educational advantages such as none 
other of the great musicians, unless it be 
perhaps Schumann, could boast of. His 
parents, too, while carefully fostering, were 
too discreet to force his budding talents. It 
will be interesting here to quote the opinion 
of his friend Sir Julius Benedict, as given 
in his Sketch of the Life and Works of Men- 
delssohn. 


“Much of his subsequent greatness,” Sir Julius 
writes, “is referable to the perfect moral and 
physical education he received at the hands of his 
parents, seconded by the most carefully chosen 
masters. - Whilst making him pursue his classical 
studies, in which he was inferior to none, culti- 
vating the wonderful genius and talent which he 
from earliest childhood displayed for music—con- 
stantly leading his mind in the right direction, 
anxiously watching over the development of his 
religious feelings—his parents checked every ten- 
dency to form too high an opinion of his own 
merits, or to depart from the childlike simplicity 
of his manners. Favoured thus by Providence 
with an independent and even brilliant social 
position, surrounded by men eminent for science 
and mental attainments, kept from the contact of 
all that was vulgar and mean, the tender plant 
was carefully fostered, and soon unfolded its 
blossoms.” 


The charming little book before us is, as 
it were, an incidental commentary on the 
above remarks. It shows us Mendelssohn 
as a boy, while still under the direct in- 
fluence of his parents and of his excellent 
tutor, the worthy though somewhat brusque 
old Zelter. To the influence of this teacher, 
and the thoroughly severe and scientific 
training received from him, much of Men- 
delssohn’s subsequent mastery of counterpoint 
(which is second only to that of Bach him- 
self) is undoubtedly attributable. Zelter 
was an intimate friend of Goethe’s, and in 
the year 1821, when young Felix was twelve 
years of age, his master took him to Weimar, 
to introduce him to the author of Faust. 

An extract from a letter which his father 
wrote him is given in this book, and deserves 
quotation, as exemplifying the nature of the 
home influences of which we have already 
spoken, 


“Keep your wits about you,” writes his father. 
“Every time I write to you, my dear boy, I shall 
tmind you to keep a strict watch over yourself ; 
to sit properly and behave nicely, especially at 
dinner; to speak distinctly and suitably, and try 
% much as possible to express yourself to the 
Pot. I know what a good fellow you are, and 


therefore think it hardly necessary to remind you 





fatherly friend and guide, and not to forget often 
to think affectionately of us,” 


The boy’s reports of his visit exhibit, as 
our author remarks, “a peculiar mixture cf 
observation with the happy ingenuousness of 
a child.” A full account is given, though 
not in the lad’s own words, of a party at 
which Goethe amused himself with making 
a trial of Felix’s talent before all the com- 
pany. We read of Zelter giving him a 
theme on which to improvise. 


“ Zelter sat down to the piano, and with his 
stiff cramped fingers played a very simple tune in 
triplets, ‘Ich traumte einst von Hannchen,’ as 
tame and trivial an air as need be. Felix played 
it through after him, and next minute went off 
into the wildest allegro, transforming the simple 
melody into a passionate figure, which he took 
now in the bass, now in the upper part, weaving 
all manner of new and beautiful thoughts into it 
in the boldest style. Everybody was in astonish- 
ment as the small childish fingers worked away at 
the great chords, mastering the most difficult com- 
binations, and evolving the most surprising con- 
trapuntal passages out of a stream of harmonies, 
though certainly without paying much regard to 
the melody. It was one of Zelter’s principles to 
be very chary of praise; his aim being to pre- 
serve his pupil from conceit and over-estimation of 
his own powers—‘those cursed enemies of all 
artistic progress’—as he called them. No sooner, 
therefore, had Felix finished, than he said in a 
tone of the most complete indifference, like an 
old pedagogue bent on spoiling the boy’s brilliant 
success, ‘ What hobgoblins and dragons have you 
been dreaming about, to drive you along in that 
helter-skelter fashion ? ’” 


Space will not allow a fuller extract, telling 
how Goethe tested the young musician by 
setting before him manuscripts of Mozart 
and Beethoven’s to play at sight. The latter 
must have been no easy task, judging from 
Zelter’s description—‘t Why, it’s Beethoven’s 
writing ; one can see that a mile off. He 
always writes as if he used a broomstick, 
and then wiped his sleeve over the wet 
ink.” 

The interest which Goethe took in the lad 
is the more remarkable as he was not ina 
general way particularly fond of music. A 
droll story is given in illustration of this 
point. 

“Once at Court, when a pianoforte player was 
in the middle of a very long sonata, he got up, and, 
to the horror of all the throng of Court ladies and 
gentlemen, said, ‘ If it lasts three minutes longer, I 
confess everything.’ ” 


Of Mendelssohn’s second visit to Weimar 
in the following year, when he was accom- 
panied by his sister Fanny and his parents, but 
few details are given. We then accompany 
him to Paris, where he went in the spring of 
1825 to consult Cherubini as to making 
music his vocation. No one was a greater 
adept at unpleasant and biting criticism than 
the caustic old maestro. Perhaps thé neatest 
example of his wit is his reply (which may 
be familiar to some of our readers) to a 
young composer who had submitted a piece 
for his inspection: ‘“ Your work contains 
much that is new and beautiful; but, un- 
fortunately, that which isnew is not beautiful, 
and that which is beautiful is not new.” 
From such a cynic, who was seldom known 
to say a civil word to any one, the opinion 
expressed after hearing Mendelssohn’s piano 


to be good and modest, and obedient to your | quartet in B minor was indeed a surprise to 





the Parisians: “Ce garcon,” he said, “est 
riche; il fera bien; il fait méme déja bien, 
mais il dépense trop de son argent, il met 
trop d’étoffe dans son habit.” : 

The long and most interesting extracts 
from the letters Mendelssohn wrote from 
Paris show a development of intellect and a 
ripeness of judgment which in a youth of 
sixteen are only less remarkable than his 
extraordinary musical attainments. These, 
however, we must pass over, and come to 
the last visit to Goethe, which took place in 
1830. The account of this is in some re- 
spects the most interesting of all. We see 
more of the great poet; in a long extract 
from Mendelssohn’s unpublished diary a con- 
versation, or one should rather say discourse, 
by Goethe, on art, especially on Schiller’s 
poetry, is given in extenso. Mendelssohn 
himself said, “It was one of those con- 
versations which one can never forget all 
one’s life.” We see Goethe, too, having 
“ music lessons ’—the lessons consisting in 
Felix’s playing to him for an hour pieces 
by all the great composers in chronological 
order, and then explaining what each had 
done to further the art. All the while he 
would sit in a dark corner, “like a Jupiter 
Tonans, with his old eyes flashing fire.’ 
We hear him expressing his admiration of 
Felix’s playing by his favourite word, “ Ganz 
stupend!” All this is told with such vivid- 
ness, that the scene comes before the reader 
with the clearness of a photograph. The 
chief difficulty of doing justice to it in such 
a notice as the present is that all is so good 
that one hardly knows what to quote and 
what to omit. 

Passing over the rest of the body of the 
book with the remark that it contains some 
highly interesting letters from both Men- 
delssohn and Goethe, we must come to the 
appendix, which, like a lady’s postscript, is 
by no means the least important portion of 
the volume. It contains thirty-seven letters 
from Mendelssohn to different friends, which 
had not been previously published in any 
permanent shape. Fourteen of these were 
not comprised in the first edition of the 
book. Those who are familiar with the two 
published volumes of Mendelssohn’s letters, 
or who are reading Hiller’s “ Recollections ”’ 
the English translation of which has just 
appeared, will know what a geniality and 
charm there is about all his correspondence. 
The present letters are in no way connected 
with the body of the work; they are indeed 
all of a later date than the period of which 
it treats; but from their intrinsic value the 
are well worthy of preservation ; and thoug 
throwing little new light on the character 
of their writer, contain incidental features 
which will doubtless be of service when a 
complete biography of the great musician 
shall come to be written. 

From a purely musical point of view, 
perhaps the most interesting are the seven 
letters, Nos. 25 to 31, referring to the edition 
of Israel in Egypt which Mendelssobn pro- 
vided with an organ part for the Handel 
Society. The scrupulous care with which 
he adhered in the minutest points to Handel’s 
original manuscript, the reverence which he 
showed for his author’s intentions, and at 
the same time the entire absence of dog- 
matism where only himself was concerned, 
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show the genuine artist. Inone of his letters 
to Mr. G. A. Macfarren he says: “I ex- 
pressed my opinion in my last. letter, viz. to 
give way to everything which regards the 
English language or my personal authority, 
and in none which regards Handel’s autho- 
rity.” 

Ti is much to be wished that some of our 
modern editors and arrangers of Handel had 
been actuated by the same spirit. What 
would Mendelssohn have said had he been 
told that a modern eminent conductor would 
have had the presumption to vulgarise the 
close of one of the finest. choruses of this 
very oratorio by the addition of three chords 
of his own! 

Two letters (Nos. 19 and 20) written to 
Mr. (now Sir) Sterndale Bennett refer to a 
project of Mendelssohn’s of publishing some 
of Handel’s oratorios in the original shape, 
but with an organ part written out in full, 
as in the edition of Israel just referred to. 
It is a matter of regret that the scheme 
was never carried out. A manuscript organ 
part to Solomon is, however, in existence, 
and has been used in performances on the 
Continent, though never, we believe, in this 
country. One of the works which Mendels- 
sohn contemplated editing was Samson, 
and in the letters we are referring to he 
asks a large number of questions as to 
details connected with the score, about 
which he felt in doubt. Had he lived to 
see the fine copy edited by Dr. Chrysander 
for the German Handel Society, he would 
there have found nearly all his questions 
answered. 

One of the most interesting letters, which, 
unfortunately, is far too long to quote, is 
No. 17, written to his mother, in which he 
gives an account of a visit to the Queen 
and Prince Albert at Buckingham Palace 
during his stay in this country in 1842. 
This letter has been reprinted elsewhere, 
and it is probable that some of our readers 
will remember it. 

The letter No. 23, addressed to Mr. Mac- 
farren, furnishes another proof of the writer’s 
conscientiousness in everything pertaining 
to his art. It is a regret that he is unable 
to play one of Mr. Macfarren’s sonatas at 
his concert, because :— 


“T would hardly have an hour till to-morrow 
night to play your sonata over. This I eannot 
think sutheiont, and I would not be able to 
do it justice in my own eyes. Do not misunder- 
stand me, and take this for false modesty; I 
Imow very well that I should be able to-morrow 
to play it through without stopping, and perhaps 
without wrong notes; but I attach too much im- 
portance to any public performance to believe that 
sufficient, and unless I am myself thoroughly 
acquainted with a oe of such import- 
ance and compass, I would never venture to play it 
in public.” 


The following letter (to the same) gives 
some details relating to the proper perform- 
ance of the music to Antigone, which was 
brought out early in 1845 at Covent Garden 
Theatre under the direction of Mr. Macfar- 
ren. The letter shows Mendelssohn’s prac- 
tical acquaintance with the stage, and con- 
tains hints which would doubtless be found 
useful should the work at any future time be 
revived, 


After the account we have given of the 





contents of this volume, it appears wholly 
superfiuous formally to recommend it. If 
the taste we have given of it does not induce 
readers to procure it for themselves, nothing 


we could add now would be likely to have | 


that effect. 

The general accuracy of the work is so 
great that it is worth while to call attention 
to one error, in order that it may be cor- 
rected in the third edition, which there is 
little danger in predicting will ere long be 
required. Ina foot-note to p. 16, Mendels- 


sohn’s first quartett is spoken of as that |} 


“in B minor, Op. 3, afterwards dedicated to 
Goethe.” This is incorrect. The first quar- 
tett is that in C minor, Op. 1, and the quartett 
in B minor (as moreover appears from the 
present work, p. 39) was not composed till 
about three years later. There is also a 
trifling slip on p. 170, which has probably 
arisen from the alteration in the order of the 
letters in this second edition. In the ninth 
line “ Letter No. 11” should be “ Letter 
No. 27.” 

We cannot better conclude this notice than 
by quoting Mendelssohn’s humorous verses 
on musical criticism, written for his mother 
on her birthday in 1826, and given at the 
end of this volume :— 


“ Schreibt der Komponiste ernst, 
Schlafert er uns ein ; 
Schreibt der Komponiste froh, 
Ist er zu gemein. 


“ Schreibt der Komponiste lang, 
Ist es zum Erbarmen ; 
Schreibt der Komponiste kurz, 
Kann man nicht erwarmen. 


“ Schreibt ein Komponiste klar, 
Ist’s ein armer Tropf ; 
Schreibt ein Komponiste tief, 
Rappelt’s ihn am Kopf. 


“ Sehreil’ er also wie er will 
Keinem steht es an. 
Darum schreib’ ein Komponist 
Wie er will und kann.” 


EBENEZER Procvt. 








THE series of Summer Concerts at the Crystal 
Palace came to a clcse last Saturday with a 
“ Ballad Concert,” at which the special feature 
was the magnificent singing of Mr. Sims Reeves, 
who seems to have completely recovered the use 
of his voice. A ballad concert, of course, calls 
for no detailed notice in these columns; nor is it 
needful to do more than say that the other vo- 
calists were Miss Edith Wynne, Miss Helen 
D’Alton, and Signor Foli; the solo instrumen- 
talist being Mr. Alfred Wells, the excellent 
flautist of the Crystal Palace Band; and the 
Crystal Palace choir also taking part in the per- 
formance. The series of concerts now concluded 
has, in a musical point of view, been far more 
interesting than the usual “ operatic” summer 
concerts to which in previous years we have been 
accustomed, and to which people went to hear 
the singers rather than the music. "We trust that 
the precedent established this season may be fol- 
lowed in future years. 


THE usual series of promenade concerts at 
Covent Garden will commence next Saturday, 
under the direction of M. Hervé, the well-known 
French compare. M. Hervé will be assisted by 
Mr. Gilbert H. Betjemann, who has been for many 
years connected with Covent Garden Theatre, and 
who will, we believe, undertake the direction of 
the more classical parts of the programme. 


Miss. Epirm Wxrnvxe has been presented. by 


| the Welsh Choral Union with a bust of herself 

/and a diamond bracelet. The Syporintion took 

Pe yesterday week at the over Square 
oms, 

THE prize cantata specially composed for the 
opening of the Ziirich musical festival by Herr G. 
' Rauchenecker, as mentioned some weeks since in 

the AcapEMyY, is spoken of in the Mustkalisches 
. Wochenblatt, by Dr. Hermann Kretschmar, the 
well-known musical critic, as “an excellent and 
| effective piece d'occaston.” He adds, however, that 


the poem is so bad that everyone deserved a 
prize who attempted to set it to music at all. 


THE preparations for the Bayreuth “ Nibelun- 
gen” performances in 1876 seem to be advancing. 
_ The last number of the Neue Zettechrift fiir Mustk 
gives a list of the singers who have 
to meet Wagner for the study of their at 
Bayreuth this summer, with the réles allotted to 
them, which will interest those of our readers who 
ato Aa an It is as follows—Herr Scaria 

om Vienna ( n), Niemann (Siegfried—this 
is most robably « misprint for stopeand , Betz 
(Wotan), Hill (Alberich), Kruis, a buffo-tenor 
from Hanover (part not named, but probably, we 
think, Loge, the only with anything of a 
buffo charaeter in it), and Eilers from Coburg 
(Fasolt). As soon as the solo parts are ready the 
ensemble rehearsals are to commence. 
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